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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Farewell Night!! Cheap Prices!! Oberon!! 








HIS EVENING, Saturday, July 18, will be performed 

(for the second time), Weber's grand romantic opera, “ OBERON.” The new 
and extensive scenery and original effects by Mr. William Callcott. The ‘ mise en 
scene" prepared under the personal superintendence of J. R. Planche, Esq. The 
recitatives composed by Mr. Benedict. The following is the unrivalled cast :— 
Sir Huon, Mr. Sims Reeves; Oberon, Signor Bettini; Scherasmin, Mr. Santley ; 
Babeckan, Signor Gassier; Puck, Mdlle. Trebelli; Fatima, Madame Alboni; and 
Regia, Malle. Titiens. Chorus of Knights, Nobles, Spirits of the Elements, People, 
&. Conductor—Signor Arditi. The opera commences at 8 o'clock. Prices—Pit, 
5s.; boxes, 5s.; dress circle, 78.; orchestra stalls, 12s. 6d.; gallery, 2s. Private 
boxes, from half-a-guinea upwards; pit tier boxes (to hold ob two guineas. 
The usual restrictions to evening costume will not be enforced. Tickets, boxes, and 
places to be obtained at the box-office of the theatre, which is open daily (under the 
superintendence of Mr. Nugent), from 10 till 6. Tickets also procurable at the 
special offices, open, on each night of performance, at the entrance of the pit and 


grand tiers. 
QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 
MRS. CAMPBELL BLACK 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HER FIRST 


CONCERT 


Will take place at the above rooms, on MONDAY EVENING, the 27th inst., 
at Eight o'clock. 
Vocalists : 
Malle. PAREPA and Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Miss EMILY SPILLER, Madame HELEN PERCY, Miss JANE COOK, 
and Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER, Mr. HENRY PERKES, 
Mr. REWICK, and Mr. WEISS. 


Instrumentalists : 
Mr. GEORGE B. ALLEN, Herr OBERTHUR, and 
Master WILLIE PAPE, 





Conductor . . . Mr. GEORGE B. ALLEN. 


Mr. Allen's Popular Cantata, “‘ HARVEST HOME," will be performed ; the solos 
by Parepa, Jutta Eton, Witpre Coorer, and WEIss. 


Tickets: Reserved, 10s. 6d. ; Unreserved, 5s. To be had of Cramer, 201 Regent 
Street; Davison, 244 Regent Street; Metzler, Great Marlboro’ Street; all the 
Principal musicsellers ; and of Mrs. Campbell Black, 7 Well Walk, Hampstead. 


MADAME LIND = GOLDSCHMIDT. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING NEXT, JULY 22nv. 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
ADAME LOUISE MICHAEL 


Of Her Majesty's Theatre), has the honor to announce that her MATINEE 
MUSICAL will take place at the above Rooms, on Wednesday Morning next, July 22, 
commencing at half-past Two o'clock, on which occasion she has = gratification 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
9.9. BB. HH. Che Prince & Princess of Wales. 


HERR P. SCHRAM, 
Member of the Royal Danish Opera, Copenhagen, 


EGS leave to announce that he will give a Mustcat 

Sorrsg on Tuesday evening, July 21st, on which occasion he will be assisted 

by the following artistes:—Mdile. Mathilde Enegrist from Stockholm, Mr. Ferd. 

Dulcken, pianist, Herr E. Lehmann, flutist, Herr Wilhelm Ganz and Herr Theod. 

Mauss. To commence at 8 o'clock. Reserved seats half-a-guinea each, Unreserved 
seats Five shillings each; to be had at the principal Music{stores. 





OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” “‘ Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and BRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celevrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
will also from a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
will be open to efficient teurs as to pr ional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. ‘There will also be 
classes for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 








“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” 
DLLE. ADELINA PATTI will sing Srraxoscn’s 


Popular Waltz, “ DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” in the Lesson Scene of J/ 
Barbiere di Seviglia, at the Royal Italian Opera, on the grand extra night. 


R. G. W. HAMMOND will play his Four New 


Pianoforte Compositions—“ First and Second Romances,” “Idyll,” and 
“Slumber Song” (Published by Duncan Davison and Co.) ; at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, THIS DAY, July 18th. 


R. W. H. HOLMES’ and Mr. G. W. HAMMOND’S 
p =— will take place THIS DAY Saturday, July 18th, at the Hanover 


RAULEIN LIEBHART—AIl communications to be 
made to Mr. Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, at Duncan Davison and 
Co.'s, 244 Regent Street, W. 














of announcing that she will be assisted by the following eminent Artists: 

Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Volpini, Mdlle. Artot, Signor Bettini, 
Signor Gassier, and Mr. Santley. Violin, M. Auer. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles 
Halle and Mr. O. Goldschmidt. Conductors, Signor Arditi and Mr. 0. Goldschmidt. 
Reserved and Numbered Seats, Half-a-Guinea ; Unreserved Seats, Seven Shillings, 
to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W.; Messrs. 
= and Lucas, 210 Regent Street; and at the Principal Libraries and Music-- 








HE GRUNEISEN TESTIMONIAL.—The presenta- 


tion will take place on Wednesday, the 29th of July, 1863, at a Dinner at the 

Conmaeen's Tavern, at 6 o'clock precisely. R. N. Fowler, Esq., M.A., F.R.G.S., 

hairman of the Committee of Management, will preside. Noblemen and Gentle- 

men desirous of being present are requested to signify their intention to J. D'Aeth, 

fini} Hon. Sec., 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. The subscription list will 
ly close on the 27th inst. 








R. HANDEL GEAR begs to inform his Friends and 


Pupils that he has Removed to 32 Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square. 


O MUSICAL AMATEURS.—To bE Sotp, VIOLINS, 

VOLONCELLOS, ITALIAN and other INSTRUMENTS, the property of 
a Gentlemen Amateur, at reasonable prices. Dealers need not apply. Apply to 
Hot.anp & Sons, 23 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 








I GIOJA INSOLITA, Mouue. Parri’s New Waltz. 


sung with such distinguished success in the ‘‘ Lesson scene” of J? Barbiere dé 
Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 





Duncan Dayison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
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SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoon, 1608). 


Composed for him by BiumentHaL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





lWO SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 
composed expressly for 
MR. TENNANT. 


“ My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s. 
“ Twilight Song.” The poetry:by Barry Cornwall. 3s. 


London: Duxcan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET 'DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for kim by Grorce B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON’S NEW SONG, 


“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’'s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 

By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of fhe Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
_ eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—Znglish (Natal) 

ews, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fatconer, Esq. Price 3s, 

“ The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney”—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr, Falconer."—Liverpool Journal. ‘ 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PiIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DEDICATED TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Pla: ed by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer oF THE PoruLar “ P&ARLS AND D1aMonps.”) 
rr OTIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 

No, 1. “ Pendant la Valse,” Seéne dramatique, Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 

2. * I.a Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d, 

3. © Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s, 0d, 

Composis pak LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Duxcay Davison & Co., 214 Regent Street, W, 


HERR SCHACHNER’S ORATORIO, 


‘Yorael’s Return from Babplon,’ 


BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 


Copyright of Herr Scuacuner’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Israel's Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrrens and Mr. Sinus Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 


formance. 


The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 
The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 


With the view of assisting the numerous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers have 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 


publishers for copies. 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 


(Also the property of Boosey & Sons) may be had on moderate terme 


for public performances, 


28 Hoties Srreet, 





20th June, 1863. 
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THE EARL OF DUDLEY, MR. LUMLEY, AND 
HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 





A Narrative of Facts addressed to the Patrons of the Opera, his 
Friends, and the Public generally, by their faithful Servant, 
B. LUMLEY. 

(Concluded from page 436). 

A proof of the foregoing narrative was sent by me to Lord Dudley 
on the 12th inst., with a letter stating my wish to be exact in every 
particular, and my willingness to correct any inaccuracy his Lordship 
might point out. _ The following letter, in reply, was received from 
his Lordship’s solicitor on the 16th: 

“ Lincoln’s Inn, 15th June, 1863. 

“Dear Sir,—The Earl of Dudley has just put into my hands the 
proof of a pamphlet which you state you are about to publish, This 
document abounds in mis-statements, inaccuracies, and perversion of 
facts to such an extent as would mislead the public upon all the points 
on which you profess to inform them. It also contains letters which 
you have no authority from the writers to publish. I have, therefore, 
to convey to you the Earl of Dudley’s protest against the publication, 
and to give you notice that if you persist in it, after this intimation, 
you will subject yourself to all the legal consequences of such a pro- 
ceeding. “Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Benjamin Lumley, Esq. Joun Henry Bennow.” 

To this letter my friend and solicitor, Mr. Davis, returned the 
answer subjoined : 

“15 Clifford Street, Bond Street, W., 18th June, 1863. 

“Dear Sir—Mr. Lumley has forwarded me yours of the 15th 
instant. The pamphlet sent to the Earl of Dudley does not contain 
asingle material statement that is not supported by documentary 
evidence. If indeed, as you say, the pamphlet really abounds in 
mis-statements, &c., it would be eisy for you or Lord Dudley to 
particularise them ; but it is difficult for me to conceive upon what 
your general assertion can be based. Surely Lord Dudley will not 
deny the existence of his letter of March, 1856. He has admitted it 
in a court law. His Lordship surely cannot deny the fact of the 
meeting of July, 1857, and his promise to postpone a year’s rent, as 
soon as a favorable Judgment of the House of Lords was delivered. 
There is the extract from your own attendance book to prove it. 
Lord Dudley cannot say that the promise detailed in that extract was 
ever carried out. His Lordship’s and your own letters show the 
contrary. It cannot be denied that, on Mr. Lumley’s giving up 
possession of the Theatre, in conformity with his promise, he also gave 
up the deeds to be cancelled, including the lease, without a word being 
sid at the time to induce the suggestion that you reserved Lord 
Dudley’s claim for the arrears. Both yourself and Mr. Lee have 
admitted this upon oath. It cannot surely be denied that the only 
arrears claimed are in respect of occupation under the cancelled lease, 
and that execution (indeed more than one writ) was issued against Mr. 
Lumley’s person at the suit of Lord Dudley. I will not trouble you 
further with enumerating the other points, on all of which conclusive 
evidence exists, but content myself by simply saying that Mr. Lumley 
will be happy to correct inaccuracies, if any, that his Lordship can 
point out. It is due, however, to the public, and to Mr. Lumley’s 
character, that the publication of the statement should not be further 
delayed beyond this week _I have, therefore, to request that you will, 
before one o'clock on Saturday, particularise the inaccuracies (if any), 
that they may be corrected; but it will be impossible for me to deal 
with vague generalities in opposition to evidence seemingly conclusive 
oneach particular point. With reference to your observation, that 
Mr. Lumley has no authority from the writers to publish the letters 

* contained in the statement, I will only say that no authority is needed. 

They have indeed already, for the most part, been read in Court. 
They are letters not marked private, but relate to business transactions, 
and are absolutely necessary for a just exposition of the case. ‘Their 
production is, however, now rendered more than ever essential, in 
consequence of your sweeping denial of the facts, the truth of which 
these letters conclusively establish. 

“T am, dear Sir, yours truly, James P. Davis, 

“ John Henry Benbow, Esq., Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn.” 


The following letters have since passed :— 

« Lincoln’s Inn, 19th June, 1863. 

“‘ Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, I beg leave 
to say that the Earl of Dudley could have no objection to any and 
every transaction between his Lordship and Mr. Lumley being made 
public, provided they were correctly represented, and false impressions 
Were not attempted to be given to them. ‘The inaccuracies in the 
proposed statement are too numerous to be entered upon seriatim, but 
Imay notice that the idea that the Earl contemplated becoming the 








director of the Theatre, or of carrying it on in conjunction with Mr. 
Lumley, or any other person, is not true. A totally false impression 
is attempted to be given of what passed at the interview on the 14th 
of July, 1857.* That no promise to forego the rent claimed in the 
action was given, I can say positively; and the result of the action 
forms a full contradiction to Mr. Lumley’s representation in this 
respect.{ With reference to the letters, you must be aware that the 
Court of Chancery will, on an application by the writers, grant an 
injunction to restrain their publication. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ James P. Davis, Esq.” 


Joun Henry Bensow. 


15 Clifford Street, 22 June, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—The Earl of Dudley having at length instructed you to 
particularise one statement in the narrative, and to assert that “ the idea 
that the Earl contemplated becoming the director of the Theatre, or 
of carrying it on in conjunction with Mr. Lumley or any other person, 
is not true.” I inclose copies of two letters written by his Lordship in 
April, 1853. Independently of other overwhelming evidence, these 
letters furnish the most complete refutation of your erroneous assertion, 
and establish the truth of Mr. Lumley’s statement of the fact; the 
publication of the narrative therefore will now be proceeded with. 
“] remain, &e., James P. Davis. 
“ To J. H. Benbow, Esq., Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn.” 


Letters, April, 1853, from the Earl of Dudley, then Lord Ward, to 
Mr. Lumley, copies of which were inclosed in Mr. Davis’s letter to 
Mr. Benbow. 

“ Witley Court, Friday. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was much obliged by your letter of this morning, 
telling me what you had done. Puzzi having accepted the post of 
director for this year, it is but just to him that he should know for 
whom he is acting, and set him to work with vigour. Give orders that 
the Theatre should be put in order, and let us at least, as far as depends 
upon ourselves, be ready to redeem the time that is lost. But recoliect 
nothing is settled absolutely, till I have seen you again, which I will 
look forward to doing to-morrow. I will send a carriage to Droitwich 
to wait fur you by whatever train you come, and 1 will have the 
announcement ready for Monday morning, if only our principals have 
accepted the first mention made to them of an engagement, as it would 
be ridiculous to find ourselves the happy possessors of a leader without 
a troop. “Tam, my dear Sir, yours truly, Warp.” 

“ Witley Court. 

“ Dear Sir.—After our last conversation, you will doubtless be sur- 
prised to receive this communication from me, but I do not think matters 
are at an end as to opening Her Majesty’s Theatre this vear even now. 
Viardot has consented to the terms proposed on the part of his wife, and 
it is only Gardoni and Morelli who make difficulties about terms. To- 
morrow, however, I must settle the matter one way or another, as I 
cannot live on in this uncertainty, as it interferes with all my plans. 
Will you kindly write me out the names of the heads of each department, 
where they are to be found, and their last year’s salaries. If, too, in a 
quiet way you can tell Fish to make any preparations in the Theatre, 
I wish you would do so; it will not entail much expense, and will put 
us in a better position if we do open. Where is Corbari, and is she 
free? We must have a second soprano. I will come to Spring Gardens 
to-morrow as soon as I arrive. 

“J am, dear Sir, yours truly, Warp.” 

The fortunate circumstance of my having preserved these two letterss 
among a mass of materials for my proposed “ Memoirs of the Opera,’ 
happily prevents all conflict of testimony, and supplies a measure of Mr. 
Benbow’s accuracy. In the face of his bold assertion to the contrary, 
the letters conclusively prove that Lord Dudley did “contemplate 
becoming the real director of the Theatre, and carrying it on in con- 
junction with Mr. Lumley.” Ido not understand why his Lordship 
should be ashamed of this particular part of the transactions between 
us.—B. L. 

* Mr. Benbow does not specify in what respects my impression of the 
interview is incorrect. By referring to page 11, it will be seen that my account 
is in every material particular identical with that contained in Mr. Benbow's 
own memorandum.—B. L. 

+ So far from contradicting, this confirms my cautious narrative. Whatever 
the fact may have been, I have carefully avoided, in the absence of precise 
documentary evidence, any statement beyond what is contained in Mr. 
Benbow’s memorandum of July 14, 1857 (page 11), and his letters of April 
5 and 8, 1858 (page 12), and July 19, 1858 (page 18). I have admitted 
that the rent claimed in the action was not technically the subject of the 
promise, though the promise in fact was for a whole year's rent instead of 
three quarters. Sce page 21, where I say, ‘‘ The understanding that a year's 
rent should be foregone was not in strictness a promise to remit these 
particular arrears.”—B.L, 
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TOUCHING THE VOICE. 
By Dr. Scuwarz.* 


As the human voice is merely the effect of expiration, and of the 
muscles of the larynx, so the signs of its approaching loss are to be 
referred to this complication of breath and muscle. And he who under- 
stands the requirements for every good shade of tone in the human 
voice, and who knows what inward muscular working creates such tone, 
will be able to give the muscular ground for every false quality of tone 
that strikes his ear, and also the safest means to use in order to counter- 
act such vocal defects. Heretofore, the human voice and the art of 
song have never been studied from this only true and certain point of 
view: why not? because the clear insight into this muscular system 
and its mode of working was wanting at an earlier period, and, because 
those who had a tolerably correct idea of generalities, knew little certain 
in detail, which is here of so much consequence. Far be it from us 
to treat with contempt or disregard what has been already accomplished ; 
far be it from us to accuse those who are vet imprisoned in traditional 
errors of teaching; but we regard it as our holy duty, to share the 
results of our investigations with others; and as we have hitherto 
avoided even naming the names of those who have a reputation as 
trainers of the voice, in spite of their ignorance, so also the present 
article only treats of our subject, and not of personalities. Therefore, 
the writer requests that the subject be judged according to its own 
worth, and not censured ‘with mean and malicious side-cuts. Whoever 
can confute me let him do so! And let him who can not confute, 
rejoice in a recognised truth! These are the tactics of the honest in 
all branches of human knowledge. And now, back to our theme! It 
is not our intention to describe here the vocal-muscular-system and its 
varied means of working, both correct and incorrect; we will merely 
mention the symptoms of an approaching loss of voice, and the fore- 
runners of speedy vocal ruin, as they can be observed by the ear, with 
the physiological muscular grounds for the same; and, in order to 
avoid unnecessary details, we will suppose that the singer in question, 
whose voice is threatened with early destruction, is free from those 
detects, fatal in themselves to the voice, of throat and nose tone. 
There are three stages of vocal decline, or of incorrect management 
of the vocal muscles, which may be perceived even by the unlearned 
in the art of song, because the ear is unpleasantly impressed by 
them. These three stages usually succeed each other at short 
intervals of time, but sometimes two, and even all three are there at 
once. To begin with the first sign; how often has the intelli- 
gent hearer asked himself the question as to this or that singer 
“why do those tones tremble?” and as nothing in the situation 
led him to suppose that it was done intentionally, he has come 
to the conclusion that this celebrated singer could not produce the 
tones otherwise. I do not mean an intentional vibration of tone, but an 
aimless tremolo; the ear feels this tremolizing to be a continued 
wavering between rising and falling, with an inclination to falling, 
which becomes very perceivable at the close of the sustained tone, 
while the tremolo is most audible if the tone in question is commenced 
fortissimo. ‘This usually commences in the high or highest tones of 
a voice, and then spreads from the upper register down through the 
medium and lower register. What are the physiological grounds for 
this unmusical and unesthetic phenomenon? From the mere fact 
that this aimless tremolo on the high tones, to produce which an 
energetic impulse from the ascending column of air is necessary, first 
appears, we know: that the use of the muscles of expiration must 
bear the principal blame; and, indeed, such singers can no longer 


‘ produce their high tones with a quiet expiration of air, regulated 


according to their will, but the air is forced out by sudden, violent 
contractions of the muscles of expiration. This sudden shock again 
gives to the whole larynx (as the flexible summit of the whole 
moveable windpipe) such a violent upward jerk, that those muscles 
which are used to draw the larynx down, or that sustain each tone 
(sternothyreoidei, sternocyoidei, and omohyoidei) begin to tremble, 
and at last lose so much of their qniet, independent power of contrac- 
tion, that all opposition between them and the muscles that serve to 
draw the larynx up gradually ceases. This jerking up of the larynx 
(as a whole), or—what is the same thing—this trembling is then heard 
not merely at the commencement and during the holding out of the 
high tones, but soon at the commencement of the medium tones, and 
finally at the attack of every tone, producing tones that resemble the 
bleating of a goat. 

This unintentional trembling of the tone is nothing but an uninten- 
tional trembling of the muscles; if the muscles did not tremble, 
neither would the tone. Certainly there is a means of concealing this 
tremolo; it is that stroke of art, so much admired by many singers,— 
the lightly touching, never long sustaining such tones; then, instead of 
fuil tones, we hear screamy high outcries, sudden exclamations, which 





* Translated fer The Vusieal Review and World by Fanny M. Raymond. 





often have a powerful effect on the “great public,” but which do not 
conceal the cause of their often unaccountable appearance from the 
connoiseur, but rather, perhaps, first awake in him a sincere longing 
for noble, easy song. This unintentional tremolizing is the first stage of 
a speedy ruin of each musical tone, or of the singing-voice, and is 
nothing but a tottering, a shaking of the entire vocal machine, the 
larynx. And if we now pass from the first to the second stage, which 
is caused by a false use of the muscles of breathing, we shall be led 
inside the already tottering machine. We carefully tread an unsafe 
building, to see how the separate stories and beams look inside. But 
before we enter, we will listen, and mark how far these inward pro- 
ceedings can be perceived by the ear. 

In the first stage of decline, our ear perceived a continual wavering 
between the rise and fall of tone, with a greater tendency to sink; but 
what do we hear when this has lasted for some time, and increased ? 
Continual false, flat intonation. A singer who has reached this stage, 
tremolizes only in the first act of an opera, perhaps, but sings the second 
too flat throughout. And who can pretend for a moment that this 
false intonation is intentionally done? It is an open, involuntary 
weakness, a want of power to commence, or sustain a tone at its 
proper height of pitch. (We do not here allude to sharp intonation, 
tor it does not properly belong to this article). At the first stage, a 
tendency to sing flat merely showed itself, but in this second we hear 
it in perfection. What is the cause of this unesthetic and unmusical 
phenomenon ? asks the reader. And so I invite him to enter, with 
me, that already unsafe and tottering building, the trembling larynx. 
And alas! how does it look there ?—The larynx, it is well known, con- 
sists principally of two large cartilages, the thyroid and crycoid, with 
the two arytenoid cartilages which rest upon the preceding; these 
form the front and back wall of the building, and are united by means 
of two horizontal and parallel ligaments, the vocal cords. Now, when 
one of these walls approaches, or recedes from the other, a greater or 
less tension of these cords ensues, and, consequently, a lower or 
higher tone. This position of the walls or cartilages to each other, 
which is necessary for every tone, is effeeted and regulated by muscles, 
the erico thyroids, and the thyro-arytenoids, of which those unite both 
cartilages outwardly, and these inwardly, at least so far as they stretch 
beneath the vocal cords. And as in every building that once begins to 
totter, we find that the once firmly placed walls rock back 
and forwards, so this necessarily becomes also the case with the 
trembling larynx. Through the violent upward jerk of the 
whole laryux in the first stage we find the position of both 
walls, and of the muscles that etfect the tension of the vocal cords, 
greatly shaken; and the oftener this concussion returns the sooner they 
lose the power of holding the vocal cords at the necessary degree of 
contraction ; while they naturally strive to return to their tranquilizing 
expansion, toa condition of indifference—which means, that the tone 
falls below the true pitch. I say “naturally,” because every muscle 
of the human body, if itbe hindered in its correct efficiency, finally 
loses all its activity. Only too often, and too early this involuntary 
false intonation, this relaxation of the above named muscles, shows 
itself, and also in what are called singers by nature, who have never 
learned how to command the necessary muscular action; but in the 
case we treat of at present, it is the consequence of a too violent 
or too frequent use of a fatigued vocal apparatus. But the sound 
of such a trembling and sinking tone may still be passable; the sound, 
so far as itis the result of the firm mass and soft molecules of the 
vocal cords, of a proper breadth of the larynx and pharynx, may yet 
be pleasing and agreeable to the ear, although the tone has already 
become musically incorrect and even completely false. But the case is 
altered in the third and last stage of a declining voice; or indeed to 
whom has it not often happened, that a once fine and fresh sounding 
voice has become, after a few years (through improper practice), or at 
most, after a series of long continued eftorts,—quite ditferent, hollow, 
dull, and hoarse? Yes, even more, Whoever knows how to dis- 
criminate, will find, only too often, that with many singers, even those 
who are just beginning their career, while the upper and lower tones 
seem to sound well, the medium register is always hoarse. With such 
beginners, this is a still easily curable consequence of an incorrect use 
of the necessary muscles, but where this defect preponderates over- 
whelmingly, it is the consequence of a gradually lost, at last, worn 
out, muscular action. These tones have a hissing, whistling sound, 
as if mixed with the hollow rush of breath, and from year to year 
they grow more toneless, and more mixed with breath as the tone 
decreases, In short, at first we hear tone with a little rush of breath, 
but at last only breath with a very little tone ; so that the tone strikes 
the ear more as an expiration of air than as the sound of vibrating 
vocal cords. Whence comes this tonelessness, this rattling breath ? We 
need not leave the larynx, within which we have just stepped to find the 
cause for as soon as we turn our glance towards what we have named 
above its back wall (the crycoid, and two arytenoid cartilages), we find this 
already shaking. ‘To each arytenoid cartilage a vocal cord is fastened 
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by its back end, and when these two cartilages lie close together (for 
thus the back wall is closed up), the vocal cords also lie so close that 
they almost touch each other. : This is the case with every fine tone: 
and the very fine stream of air that then passes between these vocal 
cords, then just touches their edges, and so causes them to vibrate. 
Allair that passes through is then immediately and entirely trans- 


formed into tone; and the muscles that cause this by their contractions, 


are the arytenoidus transversus (by closing the arytenoid cartilages) 
and the thyro-arytenoidus (by sphincterish approximation of the vocal 


When a whistling rush of breath mingles with the tone, it is 
a sign that the above named muscles have lost their power of 
contraction. The thyro-arytenoid muscle, which, in the second stage 
of decline of the voice, became weakened through too long tension of 
the vocal cords, has, in the third stage, lost its control over the rising 
and swelling of these, and the ary tenoidus transversus muscle is no 
longer able to bring the arytenoid cartilages together ; and now the 
vocal cords stand so wide apart, that the stream of air that passes 
between them is unable to make their vibrations resound. And thus 
we hear, at the same time, the passage of sounding and soundless air ; 
that is to say, tone and a rush of breath, sound and empty air; and 
the more this weakness of the above named muscular action increases, 
the more toneless grows the once full, metallic, healthy voice. 

We havementioned above, that the three stages, of which we have given 
the details, sometimes make their appearance almost at the same time ; 
indeed, the union of the first and third stages is unfortunately too often 
observed, for such trembling, bleating high tones easily agree with a 
hoarse, or trembling medium register. The shock which is experienced 
by the vocal organs as a whole, soon affects every part of this whole, 
and in place of the former command of the muscles, an utter uselessness 
of the debilitated apparatus gaiis more and more the upper hand. 
But while, according to our correct statement, founded equally on 
science and experience, the early loss of a singer's voice commences 
with the false and violent use of the muscles of breathing, and then 
the natural working of the sterno-thyreoid, crico-thyreoid, and 
arytenoid muscles is gradually destroyed—other influences, such as 
colds, &e., brought to bear on the mucous membrane, may render the 
use of the voice difficult, and even destroy it. Such accidents can be 
treated by the science of the physician ; but the causes we have described 
belong to the teaching of singing, and their cure cannot be effected 
in ablindly empirical manner, but only on a physiologically safe basis. 
No thinker can doubt but that a total cure is often possible, for, through 
our description, he must have become convinced that this trembling, 
singing out of tune, and hoarseness is not—as the ignorant would have 
it—an anatomically, organic defect, but only a mistake in the use of 
those muscles which should be subject to our will. However, where too 
much is already ruined, nothing good can be restored; of this also 
physiological knowledge gives certain and early information. 


cords). 





JOHANN HERMANN KUFFERATH.* 


Proceeding hand in hand with the great advance made in the propa- 
gation and cultivation of music in Holland, there has been during the 
last twenty years a sentiment of nationality, the rise and development 
of which are, doubtless, praiseworthy, but which has misled the Dutch, 
especially the younger generation, into being unjust and ungrateful 
towards German musicians, We do not mean against the past and 
present masters of the art, because, for instance, formerly Louis Spohr, 
and recently, Robert Schumann, have met with as great admiration 
and popularity in Holland as in Germany itself, if, indeed, they have 
not met with more. We do not mean, therefore, that the Dutch have 
been unjust and ungrateful towards German composers and their works, 
but towards those musicians who have exchanged their German father- 
land for Holland, and have selected the latter country as the scene of 
their professional exertions, which have been of the greatest importance 
for the cause of music there. Whoever knows the condition of music 
in Holland, even after the year 1820, and has attentively followed 
its gradual elevation there, will acknowledge that the former system 
of superficial musical trifling has been changed into a serious and 
productive cultivation of the art, not only mere technical execution, 
but, also, pure taste and a love for what is musically beautiful, having 
made great strides, While we in no way seek to deny how valuable 
and influential the efforts of the grand Association for the Promotion of 
Music, and of its numerous branch societies, as well as the exertions of 
individual Dutch artists and talented amateurs have been, and still are, 
in elevating music, the present generation frequently exhibit so over- 
whelming an amount of local patriotism, that they require to be 
reminded of the services of those German artists, who were the first to 
raise the state of music in Holland, and who spent the best years of 
their life there in the task. 





* From the Niederrheinische Mysik- Zeitung. 





We were, therefore, pleased at seeing, some time ago, in the Dutch 
musical paper Euterpe, an article headed a “ Reminiscence of J. H. 
Kufferath.” Kufferath, like Heinrich Litbeck and other Germans, had 
for many years exercised an active influence on musical matters in 
Holland, and has now retired into private life. The article sounded 
like the voice of gratitude wafted to our ear from the Netherlands, and, 
by now presenting to our readers the principal facts in it, we willingly 
seize the opportunity of exhibiting our own respect for the worthy 
veteran of music, our Rhenish compatriot. 


Johann Hermann Kufferath, who has done so much to advance the 
cause of music in Holland, belongs to a professional family of the Lower 
Rhine. He was born on the 12th May, 1797, at Milheim an der 
Ruhr. He was a pupil of Spohr’s for the violin, and especially favored 
by his master. In composition he enjoyed the valuable lessons of 
Moriz Hauptmann in Leipsic. Before he was invited to go to Holland, 
he filled the post of a musical director in Bielefeld. After he had acted 
as the municipal musical director and singing master in the university 
town of Utrecht, for an uninterrupted term of nearly thirty-three years, 
his fellow citizens felt bound, on his quitting the sphere of his exertions, 
and the town which had witnessed them, to dedicate to him some 
testimonial of their grateful remembrance, a remembrance which will 
be the more lasting, because it will be connected with his efforts for 
the promotion, nay, more, the establishment of art in Utrecht. 
Although, even before Herr Kufferath’s time, there may have existed a 
strong feeling of interest for art, and although many persons bestirred 
themselves for it generally, the execution of musical works and, conse- 
quently, the knowledge of the higher productions of the classical schools 
were not very far advanced in Utrecht ‘compared with what was the 
case in cther cities. Kufferath entered upon his duties on the 30th 
January, 1830, and his influence in elevating the art of singing as well 
as on the performance of orchestral works was speedily manifested. By 
his energetic labors with the “ City Singing School,” by the establish- 
ment of private singing-schools, and, above all, by the fact of his calling 
into life a “ Vocal Association,” in which he was assisted by some of the 
leading friends of art, he was enabled to begin by performing some less 
important vocal works, until, in about twelve years’ time, he found him- 
self in a position to give a most satisfactory performance of all Handel’s 
immortal oratorio of The Messiah, whereas, previously, the “ Halle- 
lujah,” and that too with only an organ accompaniment, was all that 
could be accomplished. The performances during the first thirteen 
years of Kufferath’s appointment introduced the following works to the 
public :—A. Romberg, “ Macht des Gesanges, 1830; Ries, “ Der 
Morgen,” 1832; Haydn’s Seasons, Part I., 1834; Part III., 1835; 
Handel, “ Alexander’s Feast,” 1837; Spohr, Die Letzten Dinge, 1838 ; 
Fesca, the 103rd Psalm, 1839; Mendelssohn, the 42nd Psalm, 1840; 
Haydn, The Seasons, complete, 1839; Handel, Zhe Messiah, the 24th 
April, 1843. 

Whoever is acquainted with the endless difficulties and obstacles 
attendant upon the complete choral and orchestral execution of the 
above and similar German master-pieces in Holland, thirty or twenty 
years ago—nay, to state the plain truth, partially at the present day— 
will know how to appreciate the merit of introducing them, especially 
in a city where every year the pick of the youth of the nation, 
assembling as students, carried away with them to all parts of the 
country the impression they received. The position of a musical 
director in Holland is, at present, truly light and easy in comparison 
with that of German musicians formerly. Though — by 
high-minded and thorough-going friends of art, they found only the 
first elements to work upon, and, out of these elements they had to 
build up the structure which their successors are now enabled to occupy 
without any trouble. In addition to the works already mentioned as 
having been performed, we subjoin the following as the most important 
introduced by Kufferath to the notice of the Dutch public. We heard 
him conduct Handel’s Sampson ; Haydn's Creation, four times ; Mozart's 
“ Davidde penitente ;” Beethoven’s Mass, in C major ; Spohr’s Babylon's 
Fall, twice ; Spohr’s “‘ Vater Unser ;” Mendelssohn's St. Paul, iwice ; 

vijah, three times ; ‘‘ Lobgesang,” four times; 42nd Psalm, six times; 
95th Psalm, twice; 115th Psalm, three times; ‘“ Walpurgisnacht,” 
four times; the finale of Lorelei, twice ; Schumann’s Paradies und Peri ; 
“ Der Rose Pilgerfahrt ;”” Gade’s “ Comala; ” ‘‘Erlkinig’s Tochter ;" 
Heller’s Christnacht;” Lorelei; and Rheinthaler’s Jephta und seine 
Tochter. To beable to give performances of such works, it was requi- 
site to form good instrumentalists. Kufferath’s exertions to establish 
and foster a Municipal School of Instrumental Music went hand in 
hand with his efforts to found the Vocal Institutions. We have to 
thank him for a number of useful members of the orchestra, of whom a 
great many still exercise their profession. The execution of orchestral 
works was so prepared and perfected by him, that though, before his 
time, it had been possible to perform ouly one Symphony by Beethoven, 
thirty symphonies, and more than fifty overtures, previously altogether 
unknown, were rehearsed and played, under his direction, in a manner 
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always satisfactory and frequently admirable. Among them were 
Nos. UI., 1V., V., VIL. and VIII., by Beethoven; that in C major by 
Schubert ; Nos. IJ. and III. (* Weihe der Téne”) by Spohr; Nos. I. 
and Ill. by Gade; Nos. I. and JII. by Schumann ; Nos. 1, Il. and 1V. 
by Mendelssohn; Maurer’s, in F minor; Nos. I. and VI. by Lachner ; 
Rubinstein’s “ Ocean;” Verhtist’s Preis-Sinfonie, and a Manuscript 
Symphony by Nicolai. j 
Of Kufierath’s compositions we will confine ourselves to those which 
were the most interesting for Utrecht. ‘Though actively engaged in 
superintending, as a teacher and director, the Town Orchestra, the 
Vocal Association, the Town Concerts, the Students’ Concerts, the 
Vocal Association for Male Voices, the School of Singing, and the 
Orchestral School, he found time to compose important works, at the 
head of which we place the “ Jubilee Cantata for the two hundredth 
Anniversary of the Foundation of the University” (in 1636 by the 
Estates of the Province). This great work was most successfully per- 
formed, for the first time, by 89) vocalists, male and female, and by an 
orchestra of 117 members, on the 17th June, 1836, and repeated in the 
years 1837 and 1857. We must also mention, as worthy of praise, his 
«Cantata in celebration of the two hundredth Anniversary of the 
Establishment of the Town Concerts (Collegium musicum Ulirajectinum), 
another comprehensive work, performed on the 14th March, 1833 ; as 
well as a “ Cantata for the Festival given by the Society for Mutual 
Good;” another for male chorus, on the occasion of the placing the bust 
of Berzelius in our celebrated Laboratory ; several overtures, &c., &c. 
But Madame Elizabeth Sophia Kufferath, formerly Mdlle. Reintjes, 
also exercised very great influence, by her example and teaching, upon the 
elevation of singing among us. Her professional services in the Vocal 
Association, and her admirable rendering of the solo parts in classical 
compositions—for instance, her way of giving the air, “ Ich weiss dass 
mein Erléser lebt,” which will never be forgotten by those who heard 


her—afforded not alone high artistic enjoyment, but were, moreover, of 


great efiect in exciting and fostering a true feeling for art. In 1836, 

too, she took the soprano part at the Musical Festival of Amsterdam.* 
As far back as 1855, on the occasion of the five-and-twentieth 

anniversary of Kufferath’s appointment, the respect publicly entertained 


for him was shown by a series of festive proceedings and a number of 


valuable presents, but lately, when, at his own request, he was allowed 
to retire with a pension, all persons united to offer the two esteemed 
artists proofs of the most heartfelt gratitude. The Commiitee of the 
Gesangverein invited their Musical Director and his wife to attend one 
more rehearsal of the Association. During a pause, Herr and Madame 
Kufferath were conducted into another room, where, to their astonish- 
ment, they found a numerous assembly of professional musicians 
and amateurs, members of the orchestra, former pupils, &c. ‘The 
President of the Association, Herr J. D. Gerlings, made a speech, and, 
in the name of those assembled on the occasion, begged the two honored 
guests to accept a lasting reminiscence. Hereupon, the costly present 
intended for them was uncovered. It is a magnificent work of art. On 
a colossal frame of ebony wood, surrounded by silver vine-leaves, rests 
a green crystal cask, richly festooned with silver grapes, which twine 
down to the silver tap. On the upper part of the cask there is a broader 
vine-branch, with pendant bunches of grapes, in the midst of which is 
a score, With the inscription ; “‘ Festival Cantata,” together with musical 
emblems, while upon the flat top is engraved: “ Presented to J. H. 
Kufferath, and E. 8. Kufferath-Reintjes, Utrecht, October 3, 1862, by 
their friends, pupils, and admirers.” At the bottom of the stand on 
which the cask is supported, there is a plate of white crystal, so 
arranged that it may be turned round, and twelve wine glasses, 
with stems richly set in silver, be brought, one after the other, under 
the tap. 
the donors, was presented to the two honored guests, while Mendelssohn’s 
festive song, “ An die Kintsler,” was sung by the men’s chorus, under 
the direction of Herr Craeyvanger. On the following evening, the band 
of the Utrecht Sharp-shooters, under the direction of Herr Coenen, gave 
the two artists a serenade, accompanied with a torchlight procession. 
m 1) . id > 

The following day, Herr and Madame Kufferath took leave of Utrecht, 
being conducted as far as the German frontier by some of their friends. 

Utrecht. NIEUWENHUYSEN. 





* Madame Kufferath-Reintjes was born at Cleves, on the 13th September, 
1801. Her fine, clear and high soprano soon attracted the attention of the 
admirers of art in her native town, especially that of the late Herr Thomi, a 
notary, and highly educated amateur, to whom music in Cleves is greatly 
indebted. She was subsequently a pupil of Herr J. Schornstein in Elberfield, 
and, during the first ten years of our Musical Festivals of the Lower Rhine, an 
admirable and justly esteemed representative of the soprano-solo parts.—Ep. 
of the Niederrheinische Mustk-Zeitung. 





Lircr.—Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgisnacht” was tobe performed at 
Musical Festival on the 7th inst, 


At the same time, an elegant album, containing the names of 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
‘THE DUKE’S MOTTO. 

Sir,—It is the nature of all institutions to be subject to changes and 
modifications, produced by the gradual alteration ot the public taste, or 
some strong revulsion of fashion. The Drama is specially liable to 
this chance, and though the institution itself may not be really 
endangered, the administration of its affairs may be materially affected 
by the prevailing taste of the multitude. The Drama has still its grand 
traditions upon which to fall back, and possesses such vitality that-the 
time will inevitably come for Shakespeare and legitimacy to pay, as 
they have done before. But managers must live, thougk the elevatin 
purposes of the Drama temporarily die, and any manager would be little 
less than a maniac who did anything but the best for himself. Now- 
a-days theatrical proprietors are compelled to sacrifice to the demon 
they have created, in having led the public taste to an insatiable craving 
for scenery, dresses, and the glories of what is known as “ getting up.” 
They are furiously racing against each other, along a road smothered 
with glitter and spangles, and they must go on. In the department of 
Melo-drama, especially, formerly the mind was pleased; now, it is the 
senses which are principally consulted. During the “ Yates” period of 
the old Adelphi, and later still, melo dramas were characterised by a 
simplicity, a natural and reasonable order in the events, a certainly 
superior tone of language, and an absence of the improbable and un- 
likely nature of the incidents depicted at the present day. A melo- 
drama in those times meant more the complete work of an intellectual 
man than a piece written to order, and full of situations for an indi- 
vidual. In those days, too, every part was good, and the united strength 
of a company won success; now, a good part for the manager, and 
dresses, instead of parts for the company, appear to gain the desired end 
equally well. There is one assumption, nevertheless, which may be 
confidently entertained, viz., that The Rent-day, the Flowers of the 
Forest, and the Willow Copse, will endure when Duke's Mottos, Courts and 
Camps, and the like, shall have fallen into the grimy hands of house- 
maids, and, as Polonius says, “by this declension,” into kitchen-tire 
grates. 

Mr. Fechter wisely eschews Shakespeare, now that he has undertaken 
the responsibilities of management. Whatever may have been the 
ideas suggested by his attempting Shakesperian characters at the 
Princess’s Theatre, the abandonment of that policy, now that he has 
chiefly his own pecuniary interest to consult, must be accepted as a 
proof of his genuine opinion of his success in those impersonations. 
We will pass over his “ emendations” of the poet’s works, which were 
an unfortunate mistake, but, since, he has partially retrieved it, by 
giving up the practice of throwing pearls of French notions on the 
rendering of our national poet, before English swine. We would, how- 
ever, draw attention to one fact. The greater portion of the Press 
indulged in the most profuse eulogy of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet, but 
adopted an opposite tone regarding his Othello and Iago. We congratu- 
late Mr. Fechter on his reception of the lesson given really by the 
English public in their appreciation of his Shakesperian efforts. ‘The 
production of such pieces as the Duke's Motto is the best means of 
ensuring Mr. Fechter’s position as an actor, and filling his pockets as a 
manager. This has been abundantly proved by the long continued 
success of the drama. The character of Captain Henri de Lagardere 
contains every requisite for a melo dramatic hero, He is brave and 
adventurous ; light-hearted at first and hopelessly in love afterwards. 
He possesses, too, a remarkable talent tor imitating voice and manner, 
seeing that he kills the hunchbacked agent of the wicked Prince de 
Gonzagues, and successfully deceives that wily nobleman by adopting 
the defunct cripple’s gait till the very last scene, when he resumes the 
erect posture and kills the Prince also. Henri de Lagardere is a captain 
in the king’s cavalry, and becomes mysteriously connected with a gang 
of blackguards assembled at an inn on the Spanish frontier. He goes, 
confessedly, to kill the first swordsman in France, the Duke de Nevers 
having invited him to aducl in the moat of the Duke’s own Chateau. 
The motive of this deadly determination is that the “ first swordsman 
in I'ranee” once scratched him on the wrist, or administered some such 
slight degradation in a fencing bout. Lagardere, with his eagerness 
for adventure, arrives both before the time and his antagonist; and, 
having learned that the Duchess, expecting Nevers, is to give him a 
“charge” from her chamber window, on his mentioning the family 
motto as a signal, takes the Duke’s place in this little adventure, 
calls out the motto, “Iam here,” and receives the “ charge,” which is 
Blanche de Nevers, aged a few months. It is necessary that the Duke's 
marriage and its result should be kept a profound secret. The Duke 
comes to the moat, ready for the duel and the appointment, which 
Lagardere observes has been kept for him. The adventurous Henri 
then tells the Duke to come on and scratch him on the wrist again 
if he can, The Prince de Gonzagues, the enemy of Nevers, having 
designs on his property and his Duchess, hires the identical gang of 
blackguards from the inn to kill the unfortunate Duke, They are driven 
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off by Lagardere, but not before N evers has been shot by Gonzagues. 
Lagardere by an unexpected and startling change of feeling abjures his 
revenge for the scratch on the wrist, takes the name of his enemy from 
the dying Nevers, swears never to desert the infant Blanche, and in the 
words addressed to Gonzagues, “ After the servants, the master,” regi- 
stersa vow to kill the murderer of her father. This Lagardere does 
with remarkable neatness in the last scene, repeating the observation 
made in the moat. After these incidents, forming the prologue, the 
drama proceeds with the fortunes of Blanche de Nevers until her 
marriage with Lagardere, the restitution of her possessions, and the 
death of the villainous Prince de Gonzagues, 

Mr, Fechter’s performance is full of that elaborate detail which has 
gained him so much of his fame as an actor. He is a melo dramatic 
artist of considerable power, and shows an inventive turn in the business 
of the stage, evidently the result of constant study and care. But that 
he is superior to, as some of his admirers assert, all actors present and 

t, is more than can be impartially conceded. Miss Kate Terry played 
Blanche de Nevers in a simple, natural, and graceful manner that lost 


‘nothing of its true and unforced effect from being placed beside the 


studied performance of the manager. Her artless manner in the love 
scene may be instanced as especially worthy of notice. 

'The dresses, appointments, and arrangements generally of the piece 
are on the most liberal scale, and in the best taste. 

You may possiby not agree with all Isay; no matter. Print it, and 
oblige yours truly, Maximinian ‘THeornrasrus Tweazers. 








A SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC. 

Sir,—If any body of individuals can attain the above object, it is the 
musical profession ; and if it does not, it must be owing to either a want 
of proper training or correct taste. The immense number of musical 
institutions in London, if properly conducted, ought to be sufficient for 
the advancement of music to that position amongst the arts to which it 
isentitled. It is a fact, however, that a vast amount of ignorance exists. 
How few persons are acquainted with all of Haydn’s symphonies or 
quartets, or with the operas of Gluck, Mozart, or Cherubini, or with 
the compositions of our English school of ecclesiastical music (rather 
neglected music, this latter by our admirers of native talent). It is 
rather anomalous that whereas Handel reigns supreme in Exeter Hall, 
Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven are strangers in the opera-houses. And 
yet the crowds who stand for three consecutive hours in Exeter Hall 
nust be judges of music ?—Yours obediently, 

July 14, 1863. , An AMATEUR. 

——— a 

ENGEL NO “ ROBERTS.” 

Siz,—I have addressed to the France Musicale, a French paper which 
I have for several years written correspondences for, a letter in which I 
stated to the readers of that paper that J am not the London Corres- 
pondent who signs “ Roberts;” that I have never written for that or any 
other paper a correspondence on musical matters in London, but which 
was signed with my name in full letters; and that I therefore have 
nothing on earth to do with this person’s letters. The editor of the 
France Musicale has preferred giving a résumé of my letter instead of 
the letter itself; but the last of ‘ Roberts’” letters makes it for me 
more desirable still well to establish my not any more being the cor- 
respondent of that paper, since he singles me out, in a long article on 
Benedict’s concert, with an extreme indulgence putting my name for- 
ward in preference to the world-famed names of Alboni, Artot—in fact, 
of all the European celebrities who crowded Mr. Benedict's programme. 
Certainly this would make me appear, in the eyes of those who still 
believed myself to be the correspondent of the France Musicale, as mad 
with arrogance; and it is by no means a simple honorable modestie, but 
the wish not to deserve an appearance of hideous vanity, which made 
me write to Paris, clearly stating that I am not “ Roberts.” I am 
certainly very much obliged to this gentleman for his sincere kindness, 
only it must be well understood that 1 have not myself been so very 
kind to him. If you could spare me a little corner in your valuable 
paper you would very much oblige, 


Yours very truly, L. ENGEL. 


P.S.—By-the-bye, your reporter says that I crowded the programme of 


my own concert with my compositions and performances. I played two 
solos and a duo; besides this only one song, “Octobre,” was mine. It 
may be that this, even in a programme of fifteen numbers, was trop 
ennuyeux,” but he ought not to tell me the truth in my face; he is sure 
to find people enough to sigh, ‘‘ What a bore that harmonium is!”-— 
but they do so when I can’t hear it. 

31 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 15th July. 

—o— 
THE LAST TWO MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Sir,—The season 1862-63 has closed in an appropriately brilliant 

manner with two of the best attended concerts of the series. The 





benefit of Mr. Sims Reeves, and that of the director, Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, were given respectively on the 29th June and the 6th July. 
At the first of these two, the neat and distinct playing of Herr Japha 
was displayed in his leading well-known quartets of Beethoven and 
Haydn. Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” «* Adelaida,” 
and “ The Message.” Mdlle. Alboni also appeared, and the conjunction 
of these two stars made me fear lest the instrumental element of the 
programmes was likely to suffer. Mr. Santley, an artist worthy of the 
foremost rank in any company, appeared with an excellent new song by 
Signor Pinsuti, and “QO ruddier than the cherry,” of which last he 
gave the best version it has ever been my fortune to hear, 

The pianist at this concert was Madame Arabella Goddard, the 
universal availability of whose genius was displayed in an absolutely 
perfect rendering of Beethoven’s last sonata. The work is one of the 
wonders of the world for originality and beauty. 

The second concert of the two, and the last of the season, introduced 
to the audience Herr Leopold Auer, a pupil, I believe, of Herr 
Joachim, and one of whom that gentleman may well be proud. Herr 
Auer has great ability in the difficult art of leading a quartet—a rich 
full tone, dexterous manipulation, and a facile manner. He led the 
quartet in D, from Mendelssohn’s Op. 44, and a previously unheard of 
one of Haydn, No. 68, which is inferior to none of the chamber works of 
that almost too prolific master. In Beethoven’s Romance in F, his solo 
playing was universally admired. Madame Sainton Dolby, Miss Banks, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves were the vocal performers. To the admirers of 
Madame Sainton’s talent—who are as numerous as the lovers of the art 
—it must have been cause of the greatest gratification to observe how 
the greatness of her power showed itself in two of the very best songs 
extant, “O salutaris, hostia” (Cherubini), and the “ Spirit's Song” 
(Haydn).- The purity and correctness of Miss Banks’s style found 
adequate exhibition in Schubert’s “ Hark, hark, the lark,” and the 
“ Skylark ” of Glinka, two songs of the greatest merit. How Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang at both concerts need not be described. Madame Arabella 
Goddard played the “Suite de Pitces” of Handel, containing the 
“ Harmonious Blacksmith,” in an absolutely perfect manner, and was 
joined by Mr. Hallé in the interesting variations of Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles on the march from Preciosa, a composition unknown to the 
majority of the audience, but instantly recognised as a work of genius. 
Mr. Hallé played, as solo, two bagatelles of Beethoven; Signor Piatti’s 
Bach’s prelude, Sarabande and Gavotte. An acknowledgment of the 
talent of Mr. Benedict, who accompanied the vocal music, must close 
the consideration of the fifth season of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
an institution to which the English public is indebted for much of its 
best instruction in the art of music, and for much of the highest grati- 
fication that that art can give.—I am, yours &c. Quasi-NeEouoaisr. 

—_o—_—. 
ARMSTRONG, NOT WILKINSON. 

Str,—Will you kindly correct an error in your notice of Herr 
Oberthiir’s concert, in last week’s Musical World. Miss Eleanor 
Armstrong, and not Miss Eleanor Wilkinson, sang Herr Oberthir’s 
Serenade, “ An evening wish,” which you mentioned so favorably. 
Apologising for troubling you, believe me faithfully, Cc. O 


Non-Conpucrors.—The receipts of the company are very large, 
averaging between 11,000/. and 12,0002. a-week (in one week of the 
Exhibition year they were above 17,0001.), and I asked one of the chief 
officers if he thought they were much pillaged. He told me he had 
not the the least doubt that, by conductors alone, they were robbed to 
the extent of 25,0001. a-year; and a practical superintendent of large 
experience, on my repeating this to him, declared that he believed that 
sum did not represent the half of their losses from the same source. 
I asked whether no check could be devised, and was told none—at 
least, none so efficient as to be worthy of the name. Indicators of all 
kinds have been suggested, but every indicator was at the mercy of the 
conductor, who could clog it with wood, and so allow three or more 
persons to enter or depart while the indicator only recorded the 
entrance or exit of one; and unless some such turn-table as the turn-table 
in use at Waterloo-bridge could be applied (for which there is 
obviously no space in an omnibus), check was impossible. The sole 
approach to such check lay in the services rendered by a class of persons 
technically known as “ bookers,” who were, in fact, spies travelling in 
the omnibus, and yielding to the company an account of every 
passenger, the length of his ride, and the amount of his fare. But it 
was only in extreme cases, where the conductor was incautious beyond 
measure, that such evidence could be efficient against him. These 
“bookers” are of all classes, men, women, and children, all acting 
under one head, to whom they are responsible, and who alone is recog- 
nized by the company. The best of them is a woman, who, it is 
boasted, can travel from Islington to Chelsea, and give an exact account 
of every passenger, where he got in, where he got out, what he was like, 
and the fare he paid.—Dickens’s All the Year Round, 
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HE death of Mr. Freperick Beate, noticed in our 
obituary of last week, should not be passed over with 
a simple record of the fact. Had Mr. Beale recommended 
himself merely by those many and great virtues which made 
him an idol in his family circle, and endeared him to all 
who came within the sphere of his influence, it would not, 
perhaps, have fallen strictly within our province to sound 
his praises, however grateful the task; but Mr. Beale 
figured conspicuously in public for many years; and it is 
in his public capacity we feel ourselves called upon to do 
his memory justice. The assertion of the poet that ‘the evil 
that men do lives after them, while the good is oft interred 
with their bones,’ would, no doubt, be more frequently 
capable of proof than it is if friendship did not step in and 
vindicate the truth. 

Mr. Frederick Beale, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was principal partner in one of the first music- 
publishing establishments of Europe—that of Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. His mind, however, soared above mere commer- 
cial pursuits. An enthusiast for music, and educated, indeed, 
rather with a view of making the art a profession than a 
trade, he did not exclusively occupy himself with business 
affairs, but quitting the toilsome paths of traffic turned his 
attention to what, to him, was far more congenial employ- 
ment. Mr. Beale was the first who made musical tournées, 
on a large scale, in the country respectable, and in place 





of “doing the provinces,” instructed, improved, and de- 
lighted them. To his spirit and liberality the principal 
cities and towns of England, Ireland, and Scotland were 
indebted for entertainments calling forth the powers and 
attractions of the most renowned artists, vocal and instru- 
mental ; performances which London alone had till then 
been enabled to boast, and which resulted in rendering the 
amateurs of our manufacturing towns and cathedral cities 
as well-informed and discriminating as those of the capital 
itself. Through his unprecedented enterprise Italian opera 
was no longer caviare to provincial audiences, nor a prima 
donna or tenore d'agilita, a rara avis to the non-metropoli- 
tan ear. Mr. Beale filled the land with southern song, and 
made rural shades vocal with Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and 
Mozart. Nor was this the only good he effected. He 
spread far and wide, throughout the country, a taste for 
instrumental solo performances, by continually bringing 
before the public the best executants and causing them to play 
the best music. The “flying tours” of Mr. Beale, in fact, 
were an advance on all previous speculations of the kind, 
and the good they effected has long and seriously been felt. 
Time, indeed, has weighed and found them not wanting. 

Mr. Beale had the principal hand in the establishment 
of our Royal Italian Opera—the greatest lyrical institution 
in the world. In 1846, when Mr. Costa, Mad. Grisi, 
Signor Mario, and nearly the entire band of Her Majesty's 
Theatre seceded from Mr. Lumley, Mr. Beale took an 
active part in the conversion of Covent Garden into a rival 
Opera-house, and in the formation of the new company. 
But for him, indeed, it is more than probable that the 
Royal Italian Opera would never have existed, at least not 
under its actual name and condition. Mr. Beale, whatever 
monetary interests he may have had involved in the 
speculation, labored day and night, heart and hand, to give 
stability to the theatre, and succeeded in the face of almost 
overwhelming obstacles. 

On so solid a basis indeed did he found the new art- 
structure, that years afterwards it was able successfully to 
withstand even the ordeal of fire. Covent Garden was re- 
duced to ashes, but, however, to rise again like a phenix. 
With all Mr. Gye’s amazing energy he could hardly have 
got over so triumphantly the disaster of 1856 but for the 
reputation attached to the mere memory of the Royal 
Italian Opera, a reputation that outlived the destruction of 
the mere edifice, and would outlive the destruction of 
another. Tor this it was indebted to Frederick Beale. 

As a discoverer and fosterer of talent, native and foreign, 
also, Mr. Beale is entitled to special consideration. It was 
he who first brought M. Thalberg to this country, and made 
his earliest reputation here. The recognition in England, 
too, of the extraordinary merits of M. Hector Berlioz, as a 
composer and conductor, is due almost entirely to Mr. Beale’s 
influence, and the interest he took in his behalf. In an 
equal degree are’ musicians indebted to Mr. Beale for the 
publication of large and important works by some of our 
native composers, which, but for his enterprize and sagacity, 
might never have seen the light. Among these we may 
specify Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s Leonora, May-Day, Christmas, 
dc. It was to Mr. Beale’s encouragement, too, that the 
composition of the opera of Robin Hood by the same admir- 
able musician is owing, as well as its production on the 
boards of Her Majesty's Theatre. When it is remembered 
that the engraving and printing of these works alone involved 
great expense, and that Mr. Beale could have only the re- 
motest hope of repaying himself for publishing them, his 
disinterestedness becomes still more apparent. Mr. Beale, 
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indeed, was a real Mecenas to artists, ‘and ever ready to 
assist them with his influence. 

We should not forget to mention that the establishment 
of the New Philharmonic Concerts—now grown into one of 
the recognised institutions of the country—has the right to 
claim the same regretted gentleman as the founder. But 
enough has been adduced to show that Mr. Beale was a 
staunch and powerful friend to the musical art, which in his 
death has indeed met with an irreparable loss. 


——_—_@———_——— 


MUSIC IN ST. PETERSBURG.* 


ly may, perhaps, be interesting, from the following 
programmes of the ten concerts given in St. Petersburg 
by the Musical Society of Russia, and which took place last 
season, under the direction of Anton Rubinstein, to learn 
something of the direction pursued by concert-music in the 
pative land of Glinka, Ulibischeff and Rubenstein himself. 
Any notice of the Italian Opera, which is the same here 
as everywhere else, would probably be superfluous and 
wearisome. 

Here are the programmes in question—First Concert: 
Mendelssohn’s overture to the Hebriden; Fantasia on 
Russian songs, for orchestra and chorus, by K. N. Liadof; 
pianoforte Concerto in D minor, by J. S. Bach ; Schumann's 
music to Manfred; Beethoven's Symphony No. 4.—Second 
Concert: Beethoven’s overture to Cortolanus; Hymn for 
contralto with chorus, Op. 96, by Mendelssohn; D major 
Symphony by Mozart; F minor pianoforte Concerto by 
Chopin; songs with the piano; Overture to Russlan und 
Ludmilla, by Glinka.—Third Concert: “ Rhapsodie hong- 
roise” (scored by Ch. Schuberth), Franz Schubert ; Chorus 
from the oratorio of Jephtha, by Handel; Concerto for 
violin by Viotti; Symphony movement by Gusakowsky ; 
Chorus (a capella) by Carissimi; Symphony in E flat major 
by Schumann. Fourth Concert: Overture to Anacreon, by 
Cherubini; Cantata, “ Bleibe bei uns,” by J. S. Bach; 
pianoforte Concerto in G minor, by Mendelssohn; Ballet 
from the opera of The May-Night, by Sokalsky ; Fantasia 
for piano, with chorus, Beethoven; Overture to Tannhduser, 
by Wagner.—Fifth Concert: “Jubilee Overture,” by C. 
M. von Weber; Aria, ‘“ Ah, perfido,” by Beethoven; 
Violin-concerto, by Wieniawski; Aria from the Stabat 
Mater (bass), by Rossini; Overture, Dame Kobold, by Rei- 
necke; songs with the piano; Beethoven's Symphony No. 
3.—Sixth Concert: Overture, “ Ossiansklinge,” by N. W. 
Gade; Choruses from the opera of Ddmon, by Vieting- 
hoff; Concerto for violoncello, by Davidoff; Overture, Op. 
115, by Beethoven; music to the Rutnen von Athen, by 
Beethoven ; Symphony in C major, by Franz Schubert.— 
Seventh Concert; Overture, La Chasse du jeune Henri, by 
Méhul; Romance from Der Freischiitz, by C. M. von 
Weber; Concerto, in G major, for piano, by Rubinstein ; 
Le Désert, “ ode-symphonie,” by Fél David ; Beethoven's 
music to Egmont.—Eighth Concert: Overture to Hermann 
und Dorothea, by Schumann; Scenes from the opera of 
Ratcliff, by C. Kui; Concerto for the violin, by Lipinski; 
“ Scéne d’Amour,” and “ La Reine Mab,” from the Symphony 
of Roméo et Juliette, by Hector Berlioz; Scenes from the opera 
of Alceste, by Gluck; Symphony in A major by Mendelssohn.— 
Ninth Concert: Overture No. 1, Op. 138, “ Leonore,” Beet- 
hoven; Morning Hymn, from the opera of Die Vestalin, by 
Spontini; “Scherzo” (F sharp minor) by Mendelssohn, 
scored by Th. Leschatitzky; Air from the Creation, by 





* Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 





Haydn; “ Ouverture Espagnole,” by Glinka; “ Nachthelle,” 
chorus by Franz Schubert; songs with the piano; Sym- 
phony in C major, by Schumann.—Tenth Concert: Over- 
ture, The Naiads, by W. 8. Bennet; Aria (soprano) from 
the Stabat Mater, by Rossini; Concerto in E flat major for 
piano, by C. M. von Weber; Ballet from the opera of Gro- 
mobot, by Werstowsky ; Symphony, with chorus, No. 9, by 
Beethoven. 

The programmes for the eight Quartet Evenings were— 
First Evening: Quartet (in F major) by Haydn; Sonata 
(D major) for pianoforte and violoncello, by Mendelssohn ; 
Quartet in E minor, by Beethoven—Second Evening: 
Quartet (for which was awarded the second prize given by 
the Society of Music) by Kastriot Scanderberg ; Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin (dedicated to Kreutzer), by Beethoven ; 
Quartet (D major) by Mendelssohn—Third Evening: 
Quartet (D minor) by Mozart; Trio (C minor) for piano- 
forte, by Beethoven ; Quartet (B flat major, Up. 130), by - 
Beethoven. — Fourth Evening: Quartet (D major), by 
Haydn; Sonata (C minor) for pianoforte and violin, by 
Beethoven; Quartet (E flat major Op. 127) by Beethoven. 
—Fifth Evening: Quartet (A major) by Mendelssohn ; 
Trio (F major), for piano, by Schumann ; Quartet (F minor, 
Op. 95) by Beethoven. — Sixth Evening: Quintet (A 
major) by Mendelssohn; Sonata in E flat major, for piano 
and clarinet, by C. M. von Weber; Quintet (C major, Op. 
29) by Beethoven.—Seventh Evening: Quartet (to which 
was awarded the first prize given by the Society of Music) 
by Afanassieff; Quartet (E flat major) for pianoforte, by 
Schumann ; Quartet (C major) by Mozart.—Eighth Even- 
ing: Quintet (A minor) by Onslow; Trio (B flat major, 
Op. 97) for pianoforte by Beethoven; Quintet (C major by 
Franz Schubert. 

The Conservatory was opened, under the direction of 
Anton Rubinstein, on the 8th September, 1862. The 
number of pupils of both sexes this year is 175, including 
persons of various ages and of all classes of society 
without exception. The pupils are tanght everything 
relating to the musical art, in addition to which those who 
desire it receive instruction in Russian, German and Italian 
language and literature, history, geography, mathematics, 
religion, caligraphy, and music-copying. The inclusive 
terms for each pupil are 100 roubles annually, payable in 
two-half-yearly sums of 50 roubles each in advance. The 
pupil is at liberty to leave the Conservatory at the end of 
six months, if he chooses. There could not be a public 
examination this year, but there was a private one, which 
augured excellently for the future—The Moskow Filial 
Society, also, has every reason to be satisfied this year ; 
there, too, certain classes have been established, such for 
instance as a vocal class, and an elementary class. The first 
thing the directors of the St. Petersburg Conservatory wish 
to do is to found similar branch establishments in the most 
important cities of the Empire, but their project must 
remain in abeyance until the Conservatory: can turn out 
musicians capable of conducting the concerts and fulfilling 
the duties of professors in the schools the parent society 


wishes to found. 
—_—_—__~———— 


HE Annual Dinner of the former students and the 
professors of the Royal Academy of Music took place 

in the concert room of the Academy on Wednesday, Mr. 
Lucas, the principal, in the chair. The proposal of the 
health of the Prince and Princess of Wales gave occasion for 
reading a letter from General Knollys, announcing their 
Royal Highnesses warm estimation of the important services 
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the Academy has rendered to music, and their consequent 
intention to become patrons of the Institution. The toast of 
Prosperity to the R.A.M. was an opportunity for the chair- 
man to state that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
had written to the effect that the memorial, signed by 100 of 
the most distinguished musicians in England, requesting 
government support for the Academy, was under favorable 
consideration. The other toasts of the evening were elo- 
quently responded to by Messrs. Cipriani Potter, Lucas, W. 
Harrison, Walter Lacy, G. A. Macfarren, Goodban, Schira, 
Lunn, Fred. Ross and Walter Macfarren. 


ae ee 
RUNEISEN TESTIMONIAL.—The Committee have 


decided that the presentation dinner shall take place 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday the 29th inst. 
The testimonial will consist of a magnificent silver salver 
and other plate, together with a purse of sovereigns. As 
the list must therefore be closed immediately, we would 
advise all those who have not yet marked their sense of 
the many services rendered by Mr. Gruneisen to the cause 
of music, literature, and the arts (to say nothing of the 
Conservative Land Society), to do so at once by sending in 
their subscriptions. 


” ommend 


TO ZAMIELS OWL, Esa. 

\ Y Dear Owl,—Instead of preferring, feloniously, a claim 

to a double-chant, which is clearly the invention of 
another (Mr. Horridbutter), you may more profitably use 
your spare time—that is, all the time you don’t devote to 
sleep—in a somewhat rambling discussion I am going to 
propose. Do you agree with me about Faust? I mean 
M. Gounod’s Faust, not Spohr’s. If you do, I am sorry, 
for in that case I may be wrong in my opinion. If you 
do not, you are “owl” by nature as well as by name. But, 
to plunge in medias res. You may remember the serenade 
of Mephistopheles, in the fourth act— Vous qui faites 
Tendormie.” Perhaps you may not—in which case I subjoin 
the tune :-— 





—or at any rate the first part of the tune. Now, if you 
be not a very owl, you will tell me, in the next number of 
the Musical World, whether M. Gounod found that in the 
cupboard of his own brain or abstracted it from that of 
another's. Never mind his— 


—and other dainty garnishings, but seek honestly for the 
melodious notes which M. Gounod has thrust into the 
mouth of the devil, and tell us where he got them. 

Of course you have not heard the Nuit de Valpurgis— 
I mean M. Gounod’s, not Mendelssohn’s. In the French 
edition of the opera it stands at the beginning of Act V.; 
but both Arditi and Costa have “cut” it, for reasons best 





known to themselves. It is a pity, however, to have lost 
the description of the “dmes des trépassés,” which closes 
thus daintily :— 
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Sut to quit the Nuit de Valpurgis—I have just opened 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale. In the venerable columns 
of that firmly established sheet (by no means a dry sheet) 
appears a letter from London, signed “ L. B.” (not Louis 
Brandus, be persuaded). That letter from London contains 
an account of the performance of Faust at Covent Garden, 
bristling with eulogistie epithets. Every artist is praised, 
as well as the mise en scene. This, however, by the road. 
he article ends thus :— 

«if. Gounod is a fortunate man to get his ideas thus interpreted in a 
foreign country.’ M. Gounod est un heureux mortel d’avoir ses idées 
ainsi interprétées 4 l’étranger, dit le Times, qui profite de V’occasion pour 
jeter quelques pierres dans le jardin du Théatre Lyrique de Paris. Et 
cependant, on racontait hier, au foyer du théatre, gue AM. Gounod était 
parti pour Paris le lendemain de la premiére représentation, sans avoir fait 
une visile, sans avoir adressé un seul remerciment aux artistes qui ont si 
vaillamment exécuté son wuvre, ‘Tout ce luxe, toutes ces splendeurs 
auraient-elles contrarié le compositeur? Pense-t-il que son ceuvre doit 
tirer d’elle-méme tous ses effets, et, comme une jolie femme, ne rien 
emprunter aux richesses de ses atours? Je ne saurais rien préciser & 
cet égard. Le fait seul est certain.” 

I presume that M. Gounod had no eall to make calls, or 
he would have made calls. For a man to make calls is one 
thing ; for a man to be called to the bar is one thing, but 
it is also another thing. It is not because M. Gounod has 
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a call for writing successful operas that he should have a 
call for making calls. Had M. Gounod had a call to make 
calls he would have made calls. 
Yours, my dear Owl, 
Tadcaster, July 15. 


Disuuey Perers. 


Qe 


There was an old aeronaut, Coxwell, 

Who stood meteorogical shocks well ; 
Whate’er the barometer 
Mark’d, or thermometer, 

Didn’t matter a d——n to old Coxwell. 


——0o— -- 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Don Pasquale was given here last Saturday evening, Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti being the Norina—a part which, it will be remembered, she played 
* with brilliant success during her first season in London. The character 
is one of which most artists can make very little; but such is Mdlle. 
Patti’s faculty of adorning all she touches that the materials out of which 
others have been able to produce nothing more than a shadowy sketch 
are fashioned by her into an exquisitely-finished picture. In her 
delineation of the Italian widow she affords abundant evidence that she 
shares the views with regard to the attributes of that section of femi- 
nine humanity which were held by the elder Mr. Weller. In the 
cajolery of her coquetry, the effusion of her genuine tenderness, and 
the snappishness of her termagancy, she is equally irresitible in her 
fascination, and such a Norina was probably never dreamed of by 
Donizetti even in jfis most sanguine visions. Her singing was through- 
out delicious, more especially in the quartet, “ Zitto provato a prenderti,” 
the duet, “ Via caro sposino;” the duet, “'Tornami a dir,” and the 
finale “ Lamoral di tutto questo”—the latter being given with all her 
familiar bird-like brilliance and incomparable combination of sparkling 
radiance and perfect grace. Signor Ronconi, as Doctor Malatesta, acted 
admirably and sang with all his usual expressiveness and more than his 
usual truthfulness of intonation; and although the Don Pasquale of 
Signor Ciampi fell short of the standard fixed by past recollections, it 
yet had many points of merit. The duet between the two, “ Cheti, 
cheti immantinente,” was remarkably well sung. Signor Naudin was 
the Ernesto, having undertaken the part at a very short notice, and he 
earned a great deal more than the kind indulgence besought for him by 
the management. His singing of the well-known “ Com’ é@ gentil” 
would certainly have been improved by more feeling and less tremolo, 
but it won an encore from the very large and brilliant audience. Signor 
Mario was announced for this character, but bills circulated in the house 
stated that he was prevented from appearing by a severe attack of sore 
throat and hoarseness. We trust there is no foundation fur the 
prevalent belief that he would have been able to sing if an application 
of the time-honored harts-horn and oil had not made him worse—that 
being the only interpretation we can give to the current rumour that the 
real impediment to his playing Ernesto to the Norina of Mdlle. Patti 
was greasy.— Morning Star. 


—_—v0—-— 


“FAUST” FROM A RHENISH POINT OF VIEW.* 


Yesterday I was present at the second performance of this much- 
talked-of opera. I had heard it also on the previous Sunday, and, 
while the impression produced is still fresh in my mind, I hasten to 
give you an account of it. 

Without any pretension on my part, that you should place any very 
great reliance on my prophetic glance into the future, I venture to 
assert that in setting this subject to music, Gounod has hit upon a 
lucky idea, as far as the German public is concerned, principally 
because the prevailing idea of Vaust is so popular among us, and 
always will remain so, as long as there exist struggiing beings imbued 
with the irresistible impulse to overstep the narrow boundaries of this 
earthly life. From the very fact of the subject being so truly human 
and so peculiarly the property of the German people, the music of 
Faust excites a lively interest, while the circumstance of the action of 
the first part of Goethe’s Faust constituting the foundation of the 
Operatic text—at least in the principal seenes—increases this interest ; as, 
despite the indignation of the guardians of our poetry, is very natural, as 
far as the great mass of the public is concerned. For myself, however, 
I do not think a Frenchman capable of grasping so mighty a subject 
in all its profundity. ‘There is so much childish, foreign nonsense in 
Gounod's Faust, that I will not venture to affirm he has succeeded in 
hitting the nail on the head. One thing is very certain, and that is, 
that Meyerbeer has constantly shone like a bright constellation before 





* Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeilung. 





his mind. Gounod has formed himself almost entirely on Meyerbeer, 
whom he may, if he be fortunate, in time equal. Put his music can 
boast of truth just a little, while every tone of Meyerbeer can. 
Gounod is sometimes more economical in the application of his in- 
strumental resources; but he has already involved himself to such 
an extent with those powerful allies—scenery, transformations, and 
ballet—that they promise soon to wrest the superiority from the com- 
poser. As, however, M. Gounod’s Faust has been noticed several times 
in your paper since its production in Paris, 1 will confine myself to 
making merely a few observations. 

‘The introduction to the first act is dignified in character, and pre- 
pares us becomingly for the first scene. Faust’s monologue is intensely 
Meyerbeerish. In corroboration of my assertion I will refer only to the 
music of “ Ein neuer Tag erscheint.” The very first chorus, “ Ah, 
schlummernde Midglein?” is pleasing; but the following one of the 
peasants, “ Frisch auf ins Feld,” is far less fresh and naturally flowing. 
The duet, No. 2, between Faust and Mephistopheles, is worked out 
completely on the model of the well-known scene in Robert le diable 
between Bertram and Raimbaut at the Cross; the only difference being 
that Gounod’s Mephistopheles does not express himself so like a cavalier 
as the Duke of Normandy’s mysterious father. Faust’s “ Ein Wunsch 
mich beseelt” is composed exactly after the manner of Abt, Kiicken, 
&c. After Mephistopheles has caused the apparition of Gretchen, and 
Faust has signed the agreement and drunk Gretchen’s health, Faust’s 
transformation, which verges on the grotesque, takes place before the 
audience, and, being a piece of harlequinade, can only produce a 
mountebank-like effect. ‘The conclusion of the first act is effective, 
although not a hand was raised yesterday to applaud, either while it 
was going on, or when it was over. In the Kermess scene of the 
second act only the students’ part in the opening chorus is vigorous 
and fresh; the rest is genuine caricature, while the concluding chorus 
is founded on one of Flotow’s motives. Mephistopheles’ couplets “ Ja, 
dar Goldt regiert noch die Welt,” are very characteristic, nay, even 
very good; but they did not obtain the slightest approach to anything 
like applause. No. 6 is a waltz and chorus, “* Leichte Wolkchen sich 
erheben,” which is far from coming up to the similar preceding pieces. 
On the other hand, the words “ Mein schénes Fraulein, darf ich’s 
wagen, Meinen Arm und Gelait ihr anzutragen,” and Gretchen’s reply, 
“ Bin weder Fraulein, weder schén, Kann ungeleitet nach hanse geh’n,” 
are set in a really charming manner, and surrounded by a certain poetic 
halo alone sufficient to weave about Faust and Gretchen the magic 
bonds in which they get entangled the first moment they behold each 
other. The couplets, No. 9, in third act, “ Blum lein Traut, sprecht 
fiir mich,” have a strong touch of Taubert and Schubert’s songs in the 
same style; they are very pleasing. Faust’s cavatina, “ Gegrusst sei 
nir, O heil’ge Statte,” is a charming composition, exceedingly favorable 
for the singer, and the first beautiful number of the opera. No. 11 
(duet between Faust and Gretchen) is well composed ; but Meyerbeer’s 
creations are always present to our mind. The air sung by Gretchen, 
in scene 13, from her window, on which the moonlight is beaming, 
sounds exactly as if it had been written by Richard Wagner himself; 
for this you may boldly take my word! No. 13, fanfare and chorus— 
the return of Valentine with a detachment of troops—with an intro- 
ductory march, are highly original, although the rhythm struck me as 
being a la Verdi. It isa brilliant number, and occasioned a storm of 
applause. ‘The serenade of Mephestopheles (No. 14) is a strange com- 
position, and indeed the whole part of the fiend is a continuous bur- 
lesque on everything that constitutes music—melody, rhythm and 
accent. The church scene is effective, especially the chorus, “ Wenn 
erscheint der Tag des Herrn,” which is treated like a chorale; the 
zoncluding chorus, however, degenerates into mere screaming. 

In the fifth act the stage-carpenter and scene-painter play a most 
important part ; but I cannot consider their efforts as an enrichment in 
a musical sense. Every one is completely immersed in what he “ sees,” 
and many must have entirely forgotten that they came to hear an 
opera. But what nonsense I am talking! ‘The majority of the 
audience had come simply to behold the wonders in the way of scenery 
and transformations, of which report had circulated the most fabulous 
accounts. In the fifth act I could not discover anything in the way of 
new musical motives. 

In conclusion, I cannot help saying much more was expected from 
the opera from a musical point of view. I left the theatre deceived 
and undeceived. ‘The opera is magnificently put upon the stage and 
will, no doubt, turn out an attraction during the summer. 

Wiesbaden, July, 1361. W. Wvotrincuorr. 


—-9— 


Corennagen.—Camillo Sivori will give a series of concerts here in 
October. During the last season at the National Opera house, La Muette 
and Guillaume Tell were performed twenty-nine times; J/ Barbiere, four 
times; Der Freischiitz, twice ; Don Juan, twice ; La Figlia del Reggimento, 
four times; Le Nozze di Figaro, twice; and La Dame Blanche, twice, 
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THE OPERAS. 


Royat Iranian Opera.—Don Pasquale was repeated on Satur- 
day, with the ballet divertissement Azelia.—On Monday Faust e 
Margherita.—Don Pasquale was given for the third time on 
Tuesday, with Azelia.—Faust e Margherita on 'Thursday.—Last 
night Robert le Diable was performed, with Herr Formes as 
Bertram, M. Obin having resiled his engagement in favor of the 
French Opera.—To-night Mdlle. Lucca makes her first appearance 
in this country, as Valentine in the Z/uquenots. This lady enjoys a 
great reputation in Berlin, and a good deal of curiosity is excited 
about her. 


——— 0 —— 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The subscription season was brought 
to a close on Saturday with Faust. At the end of the opera the 
National Anthem was sung. In the course of the evening the 
following address was circulated in the theatre :— 


“ Having reached the closing night of the opera season of 1863, 
Mr. Mapleson begs to tender his most grateful acknowledgments to his 
patrons and to the public for the support which they have afforded him 
in his exertions to revive, and even surpass, the early renown of the 
establishment over which he has the honor to preside. The encourage- 
ment which has thus rewarded the pains and anxieties of his arduous 
enterprise enable him now, at the termination of the regular season, to 
look back upon it with the utmost self-congratulation as one of the 
most successful on record. In two principal features of the season now 
concluding, Mr. Mapleson has especial reason to pride himsel’ These 
are the production, for the first time on any stage, of Signor Schira’s opera, 
Nicolo de’ Lapi ; thus taking the initiative in the introduction of new 
works to the lyrical stage of Europe, which has hitherto been exclusively 
left to the great operatic establishments of the Continent. And, 
secondly, the production, for the first time in this country, of M. 
Gounod’s universally-admired opera, Faust. The latter work, pre- 
sented with a mise-en-scéne in every way worthy of its importance, and 
with a cast it would be difficult to approach, has achieved a success, the 
character of which may be judged by the fact that it was performed ten 
consecutive nights to crowded audiences. Mr. Mapleson now begs to 
announce his intention to extend, by a series of eight popular per- 
formances, at reduced prices, to a wider range of the public, the 
advantages of the complete and unprecedented organisation to which he 
has brought his operatic establishment. It may be truly said to com- 
prise an orchestra and chorus unsurpassed for completeness and perfection 
of discipline, and a corps of vocalists not equalled in any other establish- 
ment in Europe, which facts the list of the principal artists will 
prove.” 

Mr. Mapleson has cause to congratulate himself on the result of 
the past season. He had a difficult game to play, but he played it 
well. ‘The errors of his management have proceeded from too 
great an eagerness to please the public. Mdlle. ‘Titiens was in such 
request that hardly any other singer would satisfy the public. 
Hence the great Hungarian artist was induced to sing oftener 
than was exactly prudent. No artist that we know ever went 
through the same amount of work as Malle. Titiens in the past 
season. She appeared four or five times a week in operas of all 

eseriptions. Mr. Mapleson must be more cautious next season, 

r he may peril the most magnificent voice that has been heard on 

he stage since who knows when. 

On ‘Tuesday the extra season of cheap prices was inaugurated 
by the Italian version of Weber’s Oberon—which, in 1860, under 
the management of Mr. EK. 'l’. Smith, attracted so much attention 
—and formed a brilliant opening to his “supplementary ” season. 
The opera has ben put upon the stage with the same splendour 
and completencss as before; the orchestra and chorus are all that 
evn be wished: and the principsl characters are sustained by 
Malemoiselle Titiens (Reiza), Madame Alboni (Fatima), Made- 
moiselle Rosa Ersini (the Mermail), Mademoiselle Trebelli (Puck), 
M. Gassier (Babekan), Signor A. Bettini (Oberon), Signor 
Casaboni (Haroun el Raschid), Mr. Santley (Sherasmin), and Mr. 
Sims Reeves (Sir Iluoi de Bordeaux)—probably the strongest 
cast on record. The performance did not terminate till after 
midnight. We must reserve our remarks until next week. Fuust 
was repeated on Wednesday and Thursday, and Oberon will be 
given for the second time to night. Next Tuesday the Nozze di 
“igaro will be performed for the first time this season with Madlle. 
‘Titiens (the Countess), Mdlle. Trebelli (Cherubino), Madlle. 
Liebhardt (Susanna), Signor Gassier (Figaro), Mr, Santley (Count 
Almaviva), Signor Zucchini (Bartolo), &c. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mr. ArtHur CHAPPELL’s Last Monpay Pop. has popped off, 
the past season having been the fifth since the commencement of 
these admirable concerts. The violinists, pianists, and violoncellists 
have been literally greatly instrumental in achieving the satisfactory 
result. It was generally supposed that few cared for fugues, that 
hardly anybody had a turn for Handel, and that positively no one 
wished to try Bach. It is true that Mr. Ella (composer of ‘ The 
Laughing Zingar Ella”) succeeded with the more educated class, 
who patronised the Musical Union, but poor people have a notorious 
objection to the Union, and it was thought a most difficult matter 
to get them to go to Chappell. It was known that they delighted 
in sentimental ballads, but high-class music they were not expected 
to care for. But they do. It does not seem funny they should 
applaud a singer in ‘‘ Be Mine,” but it does that they should relish 
a Symphony in B. Minor. ‘These concerts are popular in the best 
sense of the word, and Bravo, Chappell, say we!—Comic News. 


aa 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Excepting the names of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti and M. Lotto, those in 
the programme of July 4th were all new to the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, including Mdlle. Fricci, Signors Graziani, Naudin and Ciampi. 
Mdlle. Fricci sang “'Tacea la notte” and “Bel raggio.” Malle. 
Carlotta Patti appeared somewhat out of her element in Mozart’s “ Gli 
angui d’inferno.” Its staccato passages on the upper notes are notoriously 
difficult, and Mdlle. Patti’s performance was by no means perfect. 
However, the young lady’s popularity with the fashionable class of 
audience at the “ Grand Operatic Concerts,” is not likely to be affected 
by short-comings of this nature. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti took part with 
Signor Ciampi in the duet “ Quanto Amore,” from L’ Elisir d’ Amore, and 
repeated Auber’s “ Laughing Song.” ‘The romance, “ A tanto amor,” from 
La Favorita, was well adapted to Sig. Graziani’s voice and style. Sig. 
Naudin gave the air “ Un’ aura amorosa,” from Cosi fan tutte, ina 
most effective manner, and though his upper notes might be more fresh 
and liquid, the feeling was not to be mistaken. Signor Naudin sang, 
too, “ La donna @ mobile” with the requisite vigour. Signor Ciampi 
gave “ Largo al factotum,” and joined Mdlle. Patti in the duet from 
the Elisir d’ Amore. Mr. Renwick, we believe, made his first appearance 
some short time since, in public, at the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
under the auspices of Dr. Wylde, and met with an average success. 
The young English barytone has much to learn and unlearn before he 
can take a high position in his profession. 

The enthusiasin caused by the performance of the young Polish 
violinist, M. Lotto, increases with every fresh appearance. It is difficult 
to imagine execution carried to greater perfection than that attained 
by M. Lotto, But his mechanism is not his only charm. His tone is 
exquisitely pure. He played the First Movement of Viotti’s Concerto 
in D minor, with a cadence of his own composition. He also played 
Paganini’s * Moto perpetuo,” a marvel of clear, precise execution, and 
his own “ Carnaval de Venise,” which was encored uproariously. 

The concert, last Saturday, was given ostensibly as M. Thalberg’s 
“ Farewell Recital”"—the great virtuoso having pledged himself never 
to play in London more. Expecting an unusually large attendance, the 
directors transferred the periormance from the Concert Room to the 
Great Handel Orchestra, and devoted the whole platform to reserved 
seats, at five shillings a place. The number of visitors who choose to 
pay the additional sum for convenient proximity to the great pianist 
must have fallen far short of the estimate, for the seats were not half 
occupied. Thus the opportunity of hearing M. Thalberg to compara- 
tive advantage was denied a great number who should have been 
allowed to fill the places 1-ftempty. For all the chance of hearing 
which many persons had, M. Thalberg and the pianoforte might as 
well have been on Hounslow Heath. The allotment of a portion of 
the Handel Orchestra to that section of the public who did not wish to 
pay an extra half-crown, would have evinced a spirit of liberality on 
the part of the directors, in strong contrast to that shown by the course 
of action they chose to adopt. 

M. Thalberg played the fantasia on Mose in Siyitto, “ A te, 0 cara,” 
“The last rose of summer,” “ Home, sweet home,” and an arrange- 
ment of “ Russian Airs,” 

Malle. Carlotta Patti sang “O luce di quest anima,” Eckert’s “ Echo 
song,” and the Bolero from J Vespri Siciliani, the latter being the 
only solo which Mdlle. Patti had not previously given at the Crystal 

alace. Theovertures to Semiramide and L’ Etoile du Nord completed 
the programme, 


—_—)j—— 


Herr Oserrucr has lett London, to fulfil engagements at Wiess 
baden, Munich, &c., and will return in August, 
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MADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT’S CONCERT. 

Some time since Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt gave a performance of Handel’s cantata, entitled L’ Allegro ed 
il Penseroso, in aid of the Hospital for Incurables. St. James's Hall 
was crammed, the receipts were large, and a considerable sum was 
handed over to that excellent charity. The interest excited by this 
revival was so great that it was found expedient to announce a second 
performance of the work, and, as the advertisements and programmes 
made no allusion to hospitals or other charities, it may be presumed 
that this second performance was simply for the benefit of the concert- 
givers. It is but fair that those whose eminent talent and position 
enable them to be the means of doing so much good to others should 
oceasionally be allowed to do some sort of good for themselves 3. and 
though Madame Goldschmidt did take formal leave of the public in 
18—, few believed but that with her ardent love of art, and her not 
absolute distaste for applause, she would at some future period revoke 
her decision, and enchant her countless admirers once—if not many 
times—more, with the song of the “ Nightingale.” That she has 
enchanted her admirers—not once, but many times—since that univer- 
sally hoped for “revocation” took effect our musical readers are 
aware. Tant mieux. No one is injured, while thousands are likely to 
be benefited, and thousands, moreover, to be charmed, through the 
welcome fickleness of the illustrious Swede. Why, indeed, should 
Madame Goldschmidt withdraw altogether into private life while in 
her peculiar sphere she is still incomparable ? 

We feel no inclination to enter on a long disquisition about the 
merits of Handel’s famous cantata, which the world has accepted as a 
masterpiece, and which is fully equal to his Alexander's Feast, and, 
indeed, to any of his secular compositions, with the single exception 
of that rare pastoral, Acis and Galatea. What is good in L’ Allegro— 
and how much of good it contains need hardly be insisted on—is 
imperishable; what is weak is only weak because, fashions having 
changed, the ornamental style of to-day is not the ornamental style 
of Handel’s period. Even John Sebastian Bach—the contemporary 
whom Handel was either unable or unwilling to meet—now and then 
fell into the ephemeralities of the hour; although he did it with so 
ill a favor that one can easily see it was against the grain. These 
conventional shortcomings of men deservedly renowned should not be 
looked at with an irreverential eye. Handel produced so much that, 
were all that in his works to modern ears seems trifling ignored or cast 
aside, enough of grave, sublime, and beautiful would remain to permit 
him still to stride like a Colossus over the world of pigmies beneath 
him. Beethoven, the most perpetually earnest of composers, and 
Mendelssohn, the most perpetually fastidious, alone among musicians 
can be said even in their trifles never to have tritled. Nor is it 
requisite to argue with Madame and Herr Goldschmidt about the 
particular voices to which in ZL’ Allegro ed il Penseroso particular airs 
should be assigned—a point about which Handel himself appeared to 
entertain no very decided opinions, and which may be found discussed 
at length by his biographers—M. Schoelcher, Herr Chrysander, &c. 
We are sufficiently gratified by the performance as it is now framed 
by these distinguished artists to be indifferent about details of such 
comparatively small significance, Enough that L’ Allegro, 1l Penseroso, 
ed Il Moderato—the words of the first and second parts by Milton, of 
the last (the Moderato) by Charles Jennens, who also compiled the 
books of Zhe Messiah and Belshazzar—were written in 1740, and first 
performed at the Royal Theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, together with 
two new concertos for various instruments, and one new concerto for 
the organ; that the common-place addition of Jennens—so antagonistic 
to the poetical idea of Milton—is judiciously abandoned by Herr 
Goldschmidt (judiciously, notwithstanding that some of Handel's 
music is perforce abandoned with it); that, in place of three concertos, 
we have now but one; and that where the accompaniments to the airs 
are thinly scored by Handel they are filled up by the organ or piano- 
forte, in accordance with Handel’s custom and in strict obedience to 
the indications of his “ figured bass ”—except in the instance of two 
or three airs, for which Herr Otto Goldschmidt has done the same 
service (with a discreet and able hand) through the instrumentality of 
additional wind parts. The performance even now is long, and, owing 
to the superabundance of recitatives and isolated songs, occasionally 
prolix. What must it have been with the third part retained, and 
two additional concertos! Talk of long concerts indeed—our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers beat us hollow on that point. 
That on any occasion, however, they could ever have found the quasi 
dullness of a musical entertainment enlivened by such magnificent 
singing as that of Madame Goldschmidt in the principal airs of «Il 
Penseroso ” is very doubtful. In appropriating to herself the most im- 
portant passages belonging to the joy-repelling personage of Milton’s 
ideal contest, Madame Goldschmidt shows her taste, inasmuch as, in 
the music at least, * Il Penseroso” has considerably the best of the argu- 
ment. The only piece belongin,: to “ L’Allegro” on which the accom- 
plished songstress lays violen: aands is that occuring near the end of 





Part 1—recititative, siciliana, and air. Here, by some strange freak, 
Handel has made the siciliana, “Let me wander not unseen,” as 
plaintive as anything allotted to “Il Penseroso ;” and this part Madame 
Goldschmidt sings to perfection. But the air “ Or let the merry bells 
ring round,” illustrated by the great musician in the true spirit of 
“ L’Allegro”—is exaggerated by her in such an odd manner as to border 
very closely on the extravagant. For the rest we have nothing but 
praise—praise as unqualified as it is legitimately earned. Even the 
long drawn out cadences of “Sweet bird that shuns the noise of folly,” 
(where Mr. Pratten’s flute obdligato is a worthy echo of the mellifluous 
warblings of the ‘“ Nightingale”) may be excused—nay, are likely 
to charm the majority—inasmuch as they proceed from a pardonable 
over-anxiety to represent with intense vividness the ideal of the 
picture imagined both by poet and composer. The recitative and air, 
“Hide me from day’s garish eye,” &c., as a piece of vocal declamation, 
poetically conceived and intellectually wrought out, has never in our 
remembrance been equalled. That Madame Goldschmidt’s voice is 
not what it was some years ago it would be folly to deny—no less so 
that, at intervals, she elaborates her expression to a degree trangressing 
the limits of pure taste; but that in certain passages (and those by no 
means unfrequent), as well as by her general conception and execution 
of great music—“ pictorial” music, so to say, especially—she so far tran- 
scends all competitors as to make them appear almost nullities beside 
her, is undeniable. In many respects—and those in connection with art 
in its loftiest demonstrations—Madame Goldschmidt is still, beyond 
comparison, the very greatest of singers. This must excuse us from 
saying more than that her coadjutors on the occasion under notice—Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Lascelles, Messrs. Montem Smith and 
Weiss —all artists of well-merited reputation, sang their best. 
There was an excellent orchestra, and a competent chorus—about 250 
strong; Mr. Lindsay Sloper presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins at the organ. The conductor was Herr Otto Goldschmidt. 
The audience, though not so numerous as at the first performance of 
L Allegro ed il Penseroso, was, if possible, even more enthusiastic. Rarely 
have we listened to applause more genuine and unanimous than that 
bestowed upon Madame Goldschmidt in the airs, “Sweet bird,” and 
“Hide me from day’s garish eye”—both of which, had she been 
favorably inclined, would have been welcomed again with rapture 
Let us, then, hear no more (at least for the present) of “ Farewell 
concerts,” &c. 


—— Qe 
UNE LETTRE DE ROSSINI. 

Passy-Paris, 3 juillet 1863. 
Chére madame Mathilde Marchesi,—II me tardait de vous offrir les 
sentiments de ma vive reconnaissance pour la dedicace, si flatteuse pour 
moi, que vous avez bien voulu me faire de vos vingt quatre vocalises. 
Le mauvais état de ma santé est la seule cause de ce retard involontaire ; 
veuillez me le pardonner. Bravo! chére madame Marchesi, pour vos 
vingt quatre vocalises que j’ai parcourues avec le plus grand intérét! 
Elles sont composées avec la souveraine connaissance de la voix humaine, 
avec clarté, élégance et elles contiennent tout ce qui peut concourir au 
développement d'un art que, depuis trop longtemps, je compare a des 
barricades vocales! Puisse votre intéressant travail ramener dans la 
bonne voie la jeunesse d’aujourd’hui un peu égarée! Continuez, chére 
madame, a enseigner le bel art du chant ; il n’exclut pas l’expression, et 
la partie dramatique, qui va se réduisant de jour en jour a une simple 
question de poumons, ne s’enseigne pas! (C’est bien commode!) Croy- 

ez moi, chére dame, votre admirateur et votre serviteur reconnaissant. 
INI. 


MR. T. M. MUDIE’S PROGRAMME. 


The second melodic phrase is meant 
fur a Hymn, or Chorale, witha florid 
accompaniment. 

7 Two ME toptgs. 

1. In B flat—(after the style of 
Mendelssohn. 
2 Romance in E Flat. 
. CHARACTERISTIC—a “ Pastoral 
Movement.” 
Key—G Major. 

. Two WatrzEs. 

1. In D Major—{ Moderate Time.) 
2. In A Major—{a Quick Waltz.) 

. Fanrasta on Scorcu Arrs. 

“The Bonnie Briar Bush,” “The 
Bush aboon Traquair,” and “ Lou- 
don'’s Bonnie Woods and Braes.” 

*,* As some of these Pieces are meant 
to be descriptive, or suggestive, an indi- 
dication has been given of the intention 
wished to be expressed. 

It has not been the object of the Com- 
poser to write music difficult of execu- 
tion, but rather to aim at cultivating a 
melodic style of musical composition. 


1. RoMANcE. 
Key—F major. Style—Pathetic. 
2. CHARACTERISTIC Pisece—“ Sea 
Captain's Song.” 
Key—D minor. Voice part in the 
Bass. Style—Vigorous and Bold. 

. A Smmpce wire Tune. 

. CHARACTERISTIC PIECE—“ Sere- 
nade.” 
Key—D Major. 

Tenor. . 
Supposed instruments accompanying 
—Violin principal, and others. 10 

. CHARACTERISTIC PrecE—“ Cra- 
dle Song.” 

Key—A Flat. 
Repose—Nurse's Song—Infant Rest- 
less—Repetition of Song—and—to 
sleep. 

. AN EprrmataMium. 

Written on the occasion of the 
Marriage of two friends of the Com- 


poser. 
Kcey—D flat. 
Edinburgh. 


Voice part in the 
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TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, ESQ. 


Sir,—An “ awholement” was the expression of Mr. Augustus 
Mayhew. An apartment may be on the first, second, third, or even 
fourth floor. An “ awholement” floors the distinction of floors. 
One may take an interest in a man’s bewhole, as well as in his 
behalf (behoof), or his bequarter.—Yours obediently, 


Aldgate, July 16. JOAB GaAs. 


a 


Tne Late Mr. Distrx.—Mr. John Distin held a distinguished 
position as a trumpet player during the last half century. He 
commenced his career in the band of the South Devon Militia, 
afterwards joined the Grenadier Guards, and subsequently was 
appointed principal trumpet in the private band of George the 4th., 
where he continued until the death of that monarch. When the 
King’s band was broken up, Mr. Distin organised his celebrated 
quintets of brass instruments in conjunction with his sons, and 
made many musical tours throughout the United Kingdom, 
Germany and France, when their performance gained them profit 
and fame, both from the artistic combination and the novelty 
produced by the brass instruments, at that period being developed 
by M. Sax, the inventor and perfector of brass valve instru- 
ments. Mr. Distin as a solo trumpeter had a great reputation. 
His “ Soldier tired,” as an executive performance, combined with a 
purity of tone on the instrument, could hardly be surpassed. He 
was a man highly respected by numerous friends and brother 
artists, for his many kind, good, and amiable qualities. 


——o— 


Tar Last Mayor or Garnatr.—The custom of electing a Mayor of 
Garratt, near Wandsworth, continued so late as 1804, for in that year a 
poor drunken cripple, known in and about London as Sir Harry 
Dimsdale, was chosen to the mock dignity. THe was a hawker of laces, 
thread, tape, and such small wares, which he carried for sale in a kind 
of writing-desk slung round his neck. Straying to the neighbourhood 
of Wandsworth, some of the waggish villagers had led him, while 
more than half drunk, to Garratt, where, at a wayside inn, the jovial 
eompany had welcomed him, with acclamations, as Mayor. The half- 
witted creature fancied it a great honor, and procured a tin plate, with 
the inscription, ‘ Sir Harry Dimsdale, Mayor of Garratt,” to be fastened 
in front of his pack. The prefix “Sir” had been given on some 
similar occasion, and it would have been only ridiculous had not Harry 
fancied it really belonged to him, as was apparent from the mixed 
surprise 2nd anguish depicted in his countenance when his silly 
pretensions were treated with contempt.—London Scencs and London 
People. 

——~) 

Royat Gavtery or Intusrrarion.—Mr. and Mrs German Reep’s 
new Entertainment is enjoying a very prosperous career and attracts 
very fashionable audiences. These clever artistes are quite ‘at home ” 
in their Charming Cvitage. Out of the simplest of plots, they contrive 
to excite a lively and continued interest. Each impersonation, indeed, 
has its special attraction, success depending more upon the ability of 


’ the performer than upon a sequence of incidents arranged for dramatic 


effect. Next Monday, we understend, there will be other visitors at 
the Charming Cottage, the Sisters Pry having been prevailed upon to call 
at Windsor as they formerly came to Richmond. We have little 
doubt these celebrated “ Old Maids” will make themselves as agreeable 
in the one place as the other. Mr. Parry's description of Mrs. Roseleaf 
Little Evening Party, which he had the honor of giving before the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at the mansion of the Lord Chamberlain, 
continues to amuse the frequenters of the Gallery. We hear that, at 
the close of their season, Mr. and Mrs. Reed contemplate a tour round 
the South coast. 


—o—- 


Carpirr.—Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt was given in the Music Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, with Mrs. Merest (contralto), and her pupil, Miss 
Allen (soprano), Mr. M. John (tenor), and Messrs W. Merrick and M. 
Edwards (basses). The pieces that pleased most were the contralto 
air, “ Their land brought forth frogs” (encored); the choruses, “ He 
gave them hailstones for rain,” and “The horse and his rider” (en- 
cored) ; the soprano air, “ Thou didst- blow with thy wind,” the duet 
(contralto and tenor) “ Thou in Thy merey,” the bass air, “ He layeth 
the beams of His chambers,” and the air, “ Thou shalt bring them in” 
—the last finely sung by Mrs. Merest, who obtained an enthusiastic 
encore. ‘he general execution of the oratorio was creditable—thanks 
to Mr. Rees Lewis, who conducted. The attendance was large. 





Mop.ue. Marte ve Vitwar, the young and talented vocalist, leaves 
London on Wednesday next, to join her relatives in Melbourne 
(Australia). 


Mr. Kunz, the eminent professor of the pianoforte, gave a “ Recital 
of Classical and Modern Pianoforte Music” recently at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. His performances comprised “ Tema con Variazioni ” 
by Mozart (which is not by Mozart), Chopin’s “‘ Marche Funebre,” 
Heller’s “ Dans le Bois ” (No. 3), his own fantasie Homage & Meyer- 
beer,” Studies by Moscheles, Chopin and Henselt, « L’Esperance ” and 
“Feu Follet” of his own composition, “ Ballade” by Thalberg, and 
Sonata, in D minor, by Beethoven. All these pieces, ranging over 
many styles, were played in a masterly manner and with great effect 
by Mr. Kuhe, who is as much at home in the brilliant fantasia school 
of the moderns as in the profounder one of the great masters. Mr. Kuhe 
was assisted by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Sainton Dolby, 
and Herr Reichardt. The first-named sang Rode’s “ Variations,” and a 
new song. “ The Seamaid’s Grotto ;” Madame Sainton gave Blumen- 
thal’s “ Thoughts of Thee,” and the two ladies joined in a duet from 
Jessonda. Herr Reichardt introduced the romance from Ja Dame 
Blanche and his own “ Liebes bitte.” Mr. Benedict and Herr Wilhelm 
Ganz accompanied the songs, 


—o0—_ 


Hayover—Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s opera of Die Katakomben was to 
have been performed on the King’s birthday, but its production is 
unavoidably postponed till next season. 


Mannarem.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti has been engaged to give one per- 
formance, about the 21st August. She has herself selected the part of 
Amina in La Sonnambula. 


Tvurix.—The Minister of the Interior has appointed a committee to 
report on everything connected with the theatres of Italy, and to state 
what can be done for the improvement of their present condition. 


Vienna.—It has recently been decided that the new Burgtheater 
shall be erected on the site formerly occupied by the Treumanntheater, 
burnt down a short time ago, and not, as previously intended, on the 
Schillerplatz, opposite the new Parliament House. 

Rome.—Madlle. Poinsot is engaged for the approaching season at the 
Apollo Theatre.—The concerts for vocal music, founded by Militoli, 
continue to increase in popularity. Besides the founder himself, his 
brother Leopold, Signora Sirani and Signor Capelloni appear at them. 
The programmes include the works of old and new composers. At one 
of the concerts, Dr. Franz Liszt lately performed some unpublished 
productions of his own. 


New York.—The pianist, .L. M. de Gottschalk met with what might 
have been a serious accident some little time since. Passing along the 
street, his foot went down an open cellar-hole in the pavement. He was 
not dangerously injured, although sufficiently so to be under the 
necessity of lying up, and not appearing at the concerts for which he 
was announced. Malle. Vestvali, who is a great favorite with the 
American public, will shortly appear in an English version of Gluck’s 
Orfeo. 

Minan.—Two new theatres are to be built immediately by joint- 
stock companies. One will be situated in the Via del Giardino, on the 
site formerly occupied by a church, and the other near the bridge of the 
Porta Ticinese. The former will be named after Madame Ristori, who 
has furnished the greatest part of the money, and the latter after the 
the great Italian actor, Gustavus Modena.—The new manager of the 
Scala is Signor Brunello. He has lately visited Paris, and engaged, for 
the autumn season, Madame Lafont, Palmieri, Colonese, and Capponi, 
as well as, for the Carnival, Manuele Carrion.—The last concert given 
by the Conservatory attracted a very large audience. The great 
feature in the programme was the overture to the Pardon de Ploérmel. 


Sr. Perersserc.—The National Theatre has achieved a genuine 
and merited success. Despite the lateness of the season, and the 
increased prices, the house was filled in every part on the first produc- 
tion of Serow’s opera, Judith. Serow had previously been known only 
as a musical critic. He displayed great intelligence in his criticisms, 
which were, however, invariably distinguished by especial partiality for 
the so-called new German school. His opera, for which he has written 
the libretto as well as the music, is characterised by the same tendency, 
but exhibits proofs of deep study, Serow seeks for his principal effects 
in the orchestra, and introduces many new combinations and original 
ideas in his modulations, though, it must be owned, he does so at the 
cost of the melodic flow of his work asa whole. The choruses occupied 
a prominent position, and were particularly applauded on the first night. 
The two principal characters were played by Madame Bianchi and Herr 
Sariotti, who were overwhelmed with marks of approbation. The whole 
performance was under the direction of Herr Latowes German Paper. 
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ARGYLL ROOMS. 
JULLIEN’S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


ONS. JULLIEN has much pleasure in announcing 
that he has succeeded in engaging Mr, LEVY, the celebrated Cornet a Pistons, 
who will perform one of his favorite Solos every evening. 


The Programme for the week, commencing Monday, July 20th, will include— 
Overture, ‘* Der Freischutz ” ‘ ° ‘ ? e : . Weber. 
Selection from ‘‘ La Forza del destino ” ° ° ° Verdi. 
Ditto ditto “Il Trovatore” . é F e P Ditto. 
Ditto ditto “* Don Giovanni” . ° ° e e e Mozart. 
Valse, “ The Orange Blossoms” . ° . 2 L. Jullien. 
Galop, ** The Reindeer ” . a . ° ° ° L. Diehl. 
Solo Cornet-a-Pistons, ‘‘ The Carnival de Venise,” perform 

Mr. Levy . . . . . . . . . 
Admission ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 

Doors open at Half-past Hight. 
Manager—Mons. GRenet. 


Paganini, 





ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. . a, 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment 

“ What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

«‘ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 

«“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 

« Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedieated to Mons. Louis Jullien pen ‘in ooo 

London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. | 





MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE’S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 


THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positions of the day. 

JeweELt & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





Mr. Charles Ball’s Duet for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, 


CHILDHOOD’S DREAM. 


“The music is charming, refined and original, and proves the gifted composer to be 
a sound musician.”— Review, 


Loxpon: ADDISON & LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET ; 
Where may be had all Mr. Cuaries BAti's Vocal Compositions. 





Just Published, 
yaa R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S New Solo for 


the Guitar, Caprice, Price 3s. Also, Mr. R. S. Pratten's two New Fantasias 
for the Flute and Piano, from ‘Le Domino Noir,” 8s., and Wallace's * Love's 
Weiumph,” 6s. At their residence, 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 


SEPARATION: 
SONG. 
The Worps by ANNA H. DRURY. 
The Music by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung with distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Now Ready. 
The Cheapest First Class Vocal and Instrumental Music ever published. 
VOLUME I. OF THE 
MUSICAL HERALD. 


Handsomely bound. Price 3s. 6d. 


pyrene Sm Henry Bisnor’s Guxes, the standard 
compositions of Arne, Auber, Beethoven, Callcott, Dibdin,” Gluck, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Purcell, Rossini, Spohr, &c., &c. This reprint of the 
best music of all the most renowned composers, issued at a price so very much below 
anything ever yet attempted, will, it is hoped, supply the great and admitted want of 
a carefully and ably edited selection of secular music suitable for the Choral, 
Amateur, and other Musical Societies now so rapidly growing and spreading over 
this conntry, The present volume forms an exquisite Gift Book. 
A MANUAL OF MUSIC, with Dictionary of Musical Terms, Explanation of 
Abbreviations, Signs, &c. Price 3d, 
Published by B. BLAKe, 421 Strand, London. 





MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 


For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cart VoGLeR. 


This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


London; Drncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘AT MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(Morcen FenstEr.y). 
UNG with such distinguished success at all the 


_ principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. Lizsuart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss BANKs, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s, each. 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 


For the Pianoforte, 


No. 1. “ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. “ Presto Giojoso.” 


Composed by W. H. Gratraxy. 
Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Bruton. Composed by James Lea Summers. 


“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


TOO LATE, 
SONG. 
The Poetry by TENNYSON.’ The Music by H. C. DEACON. 
Sung by MapAme Satnton Do.sy. 
“Mr. Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate’s lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it."— 


(Atheneum). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 48. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES, 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.) and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGIAND. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 
“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Jfessiah) 
** How beautiful are the fect of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (“The shepherd's playing on their pipes” 
&c.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born” (Afessiah), and “ Lo, he comes 1 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


«“ NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell " ( Afessiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Rocm of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. “ Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 
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FAUST: 


Opera in Four Acts. 
MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





8. 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words ~- 16 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . . ‘ ; ‘ ee | 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet . ° . . . . . 1b 


Detached Vocal Fieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 4s. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 


The Waltz, with French words . 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. . 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in two books, Franz Nava, each 
Ditto as Duets, i in three books, RENAUD DE VILBAC, each 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each . js 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHArves Coore, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet 
Full Orchestra . ° . ° 
Septett 
The Faust Quadrille, by Cart ~ Coore, Tiestrated— 
Solo or Duet. . ° ° ° 
Full Orchestra . ° . . . . r . 
Septett 
The Faust Galop, arranged by CHARLES Coore, illustrated. Solo ¢ or 
Duet . ° ° : . ; 
Set of Waltzes, by STRAUSS ° ° . . 
BrinLey Ricuarps . . Fantasia . ° 
" ra . » The Soldier's Chorus ; 
Kun—E ... « Fantasia . . . 
OsBORNE - Fantasia . 


‘ 
‘ 
BET. 2 6 6 * Grand Fantasia . 
LEYBACH « « 
° 
° 


Fantaisie élégante  . 
Fantaisie brilliante . . : 
+ Polka Mazurka . ° ; F ° 

Cheeur de Soldats ; 
Bouquet de Mélodies in two books, each 
The Waltz, Solo or Duet. ° ‘ 
The Waltz ; 
Fantaisie brilliante sur rks Velo * 
Grand Fantasia . P 5 
Romance des fleurs  . 
Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet 
La Valse, as a Duet. ° 
Gems of Gounod’s Faust . 


No. 1. The Waltz. 
2. The Bijou Song. 
3. Kermesse. 
4. The Flower Song. 
5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
6. Soldier’s Chorus. 


KETTERER . 


” . 
KruGer. . 
CRAMER. « « ° 
BuRGMULLER . «+ « « 
Cu. GounopD . . ° 
Ap. LE CARPENTIER. . 
Map. OuRy . . 
A. GorRIA . ° 
RENAUD DE VILB. Ac > 
” ° 


RiMBAULT = Ss - each 


J. Bausir Cuatrerton. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . 


Cu. Gounop. Méditation sur Faust, for cme Harmonium, 
and Violin or V ioloncello . . . . 


The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo ‘ 
The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo . ‘ ‘ 


Grand Selection for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey . 


London: CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street. 


S IN G, 
BIRDIE 
S IN G, 


COMPOSED BY 


WILHELM 
GAN Z, 


SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE 
PAREPA 


At all the principal Concerts of the Season, 


and invariably encored. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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